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THE GUILD OF LITERATURE AND 
ART. 


THERE are reasons, sufficiently obvious to 
our readers without explanation, which render 
the presenta fitting place for a few words of 
remark on the proposed Institution bearing 
this name. 

Its objects, as stated in the public adver- 
tisements, are, “to encourage life assurance 
and other provident habits among authors 
and artists ; to render such assistance to both, 
as shall never compromise their independence ; 


| and to found a new Institution where honor- 


able rest from arduous labour shall still be 


| associated with the discharge of congenial 





| duties.” 


The authors and artists associated in this 
endeavour would be but indifferent students 
of human nature, and would be but poorly 
qualified for the pursuit of their art, if they 
supposed it possible to originate any scheme 
that would be free from objection. ‘They have 
neither the right, nor the desire, to take 
offence at any discussion of the details of their 
plan. All that they claim, is, such considera- 
tion for it as their character and position may 
justly demand, and such moderate restraint 
in regard of misconception or misrepresenta- 
tion as is due to any body of gentlemen 
disinterestedly associated for an honorable 
purpose. 

It is proposed to form a Society of Authors 
and Artists by profession, who shall all effect 
some kind of Insurance on their lives ;—whether 
fora hundred pounds or a thousand pounds— 
whether on high premiums terminable at a 
certain age, or on premiums payable through 


| the whole of life—whether for deferred an- 


nuities, or for pensions to widows, or for the 
accumulation of sums destined to the educa- 
tion or portioning of children—is in this, as 
in all other cases, at the discretion of the 
individual insuring. The foundation of a 
New Life Insurance Office, expressly for these 
purposes, would be, obviously, a rash pro- 
ceeding, wholly unjustifiable in the infancy of 
suchadesign. ‘Therefore its proposers recom- 
mend one existing Insurance Office—firstly, 
because its constitution appears to secure to 
its insurers better terms than they can meet 
with elsewhere; secondly, because in Life 


| Insurance, as in most other things, a body 
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of persons can obtain advantages which in- 
dividuals cannot. The chief advantage thus 
obtained in this instance, is stated in the 
printed Prospectus as a deduction of five per 
cent from all the premiums paid by Members 
of the Society to that particular office. It is 
needless to add, that if an author or an artist 
be already insured in another office, or if he 
have any peculiar liking, in effecting a new 
insurance, for paying five per cent more than 
he need, he is at perfect liberty to insure 
where he pleases, and in right of any insurance 
whatever to become a Member of the Society 
if he will. 

But, there may be cases in which, on ac- 
count of impaired health or of advanced age 
at the present time, individuals desirous of 
joining the Society, may be quite unable to 
obtain acceptance at any Life Office. In such 
instances the required qualification of Life 
Insurances will be dispensed with. In cases of 
proved temporary inability to meet a periodical 
payment due on an Insurance, the Society pro- 
poses to assist the insurer from its funds. 

“In connexion with this Society,” the Pro- 
spectus Poe “by which it is intended to 
commend and enforce the duties of prudence 
and foresight, especially incumbent on those 
whose income is wholly, or mainly, derived 
from the precarious profit of a profession, it 
is proposed to establish and endow an Insti- 
tute, having at its disposal certain salaries, to 
which certain duties will be attached ; toge- 
ther with a limited number of free residences, 
which, though sufficiently small to be adapted 
toa very moderate income, will be completed 
with due regard to the ordinary habits and 
necessary comforts of gentlemen. The offices 
of Endowment will consist : 

“ First,—Of a Warden, with a house and a 
salary of two hundred pounds a year; 

** Second,—Of Members, with a house and 
one hundred and seventy pounds, or, without 
a house, two hundred pounds a year ; 

“ Third,-Of Associates, with a salary of one 
hundred pounds a year. 

“ For these offices all who are Insurers in 
the Society above mentioned are qualified to 
offer themselves as candidates. Such In- 
surance is to be considered an indispensable 
qualification, saving in exceptional cases 
(should any such arise) where an individual 
can prove that he has made every effort to 
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insure his life, but cannot find acceptance at 
any Life Office, by reason of impaired health, 
or of advanced age, at the date of this pro- 
spectus. 

“Each Member will be required to give, 
either personally or by a proxy selected from 
the Associates, with the approval of the 
Warden, three lectures in each year—one in 
London, the others at the Mechanics’ Insti- 
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of essential and permanent service. There 
are few men professionally engaged in Art or 
Letters, even though their labours may have 
raised them into comparative wealth, who 
cannot look back to some period of struggle 
in which an income so humble would have 
saved them from many a pang, and, perhaps, 
from the necessity of stooping their ambition 
to occupations at variance with the higher 











aims of their career. 

“ An Associate may, therefore, be chosen 
for life, or for one or more years, according to 
the nature of his claims, and the discretion of 
the Electors.” 

With the view of bringing this project into 
general notice, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton 
(besides a gift of land) has written a new 
comedy, and presented it to the friends asso- 
ciated with him in the origination of the 
scheme. They will act it, first, before Her 
Majesty at Devonshire House, and afterwards 
publicly. Over and above the profits that 
may arise from these dramatic representations, 
the copyright of the comedy, both for acting 
and publishing, being unconditionally given 
to the Association, has already enabled it to 
realise a handsome sum of money. 

Many of our readers are aware that this 
company of amateur actors has been for some 
time in existence. Its public existence was 
accidental. It was originally formed for the 
private amusement ofa leisure hour. Yield- 
ing to urgent entreaty, it then had the godd 
fortune to render service to the Sanatorium, 
one of the most useful and most necessary 
Institutions ever founded in this country. It 
was subsequently enabled to yield timely 
assistance to three distinguished literary men, 
all of whom Her Majesty has since placed on 
the Pension List, and entirely to support one 
of them for nearly three years. It is now 
about to renew its exertions for the cause we 
have set forth. To say that its members do 
not merely seek their own entertainment and 
display (easily attainable by far less trouble- 
some and responsible means) is to award them 
the not very exalted praise of being neither 
fools nor impostors. 

The Guild of Literature and Art may bea 
good name or a bad name ; the details of this 
endowment—mere suggestions at present, and 
not to be proceeded with, until much work 
shall have been patiently done—may be per 
fect or most imperfect; the retirement pro 
posed, may be taken for granted to be every- 
thing that it is not intended to be; and still 
we conceive the real question to remain wl 
touched. It is, whether Literature shall 
continue to be an exception from all other 
professions and pursuits, in having no resource 


tutes, or some public building suited for the 
purpose, in the principal provincial towns. | 
Considering the many duties exacting time 
and attention that will devolve on the Warden, 
he will not be required to give more than one 
lecture annually (which, if delivered by a 
proxy, he will, health permitting, be expected 
to compose himself), and that in the Me- 
tropolis. 

“These lectures will be subject to the 
direction and control of the managing body 
of the endowment. They will usually relate 
to Letters or Art, and will invariably avoid 
all debatable ground of Politics or Theology. 
It will be the endeavour of the Committee 
to address them to points on which the public 
may be presumed to be interested, and to 
require dispassionate and reliable informa- 
tion—to make them, in short, an educational 
and improving feature of the time. 

“The duties of Associates wi!l be defined 
and fixed by the Council (consisting of the 
Warden, the Members, and a certain number 
of the Associates themselves), according to 
the previous studies and peculiar talent of 
each—whether in gratuitous assistance to any 
learned bodies, societies for the diffusion of 
knowledge, &c., or, as funds increase, and the 
utilities of the Institution develope them- 
selves, in co-operating towards works of 
national interest and importance, but on sub- 
jects of a nature more popular, and at a price 
more accessible, than those which usually 
emanate from professed academies. It is well 
to add, that while, on every account, it is 
deemed desirable to annex to the receipt of a 
salary the performance of a duty, it is not 
intended that such duty should make so 
great a demand upon the time and labour, 
either of Member or Associate, as to deprive 
the public of their services in those depart- 
ments in which they have gained distinction, 
or to divert their own efforts for independence 
from their accustomed professional pursuits. 

“ The design of the Institution proposed, is, 
to select for the appointment of Members 
(who will be elected for life) those Writers 
and Artists of established reputation, and 
generally of mature years (or, if young, in 
failing health), to whom the income attached 
to the appointment may be an object of honor- 
able desire; while the office of Associate is 
intended partly for those whose toils or merits 

are less known to the general public than 
their professional brethren, and partly for 
those, in earlier life, who give promise of 
future eminence, and to whom a temporary 
income of one hundred pounds a year may be 


eleemosynary aid ; or, whether it is good that 
they should be provident, united, helpful of 
one another, and independent. 

No child can suppose that the profits of the 
comedy alone will be sufficient for such at 
Endowment as is sought to be established. It 














for its distressed and divided followers but in | 
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js expressly stated in the Prospectus that “ for 
farther support to the Endowment by subscrip- 
tion, and especially by annual subscription, 
it is intended to appeal to the Public.” Ifthe 
Public will disembarrass the question of any 
little cobwebs that may be spun about it, and 
will confine it to this, it will be faithful to its 
ever generous and honest nature. 

There is no reason for affecting to conceal 
that the writer of these few remarks is active 
in the project, and is impelled by a zealous 
desire to advance what he knows to be a 
worthy object. He would be false to the 
trust placed in him by the friends with whom 
he is associated, and to the secret experience 
of his daily life, and of the calling to which he 
belongs, if he had any dainty reserve in such 
amatter. He is one of an order beyo:.d which 
he affects to be nothing, and aspires to be 
nothing. He knows—few men can know, he 
thinks, with better reason—that he does his 
duty to itin taking this part; and he wishes 
his personal testimony to tell for what it is 
worth. 


CAIN IN THE FIELDS. 

In the sweet green fields of the rural 
districts of England where the sun, and the 
trees and the hedge-rows, distribute their 
light and shade in regular succession of the 
seasons ; where the pureair gives means of pure 
vitality to all creatures that inhale it; and 
where all the objects of nature in the sur- 
rounding scenery offer to man the purest 
models of a simple life in harmony with the 
fields and all that they inherit,—must we 
not, amidst such contemplations, stand per- 
plexed and distressed at beholding the 
springing up of weeds, the most hideous as 
well as most uncongenial to the soil—and 
dismayed at the utter futility and perversion 
of those influences directly proffered by the 
hand of a beneficent Creator ? 

The shady lane, scented with wild flowers 
that remind us of our childhood; the winding 
pathway over soft moss through the tangled 
wood; the sweet-briar walk; the fresh and 
breezy upland, that ever courts the light of 
heaven; or the pleasant vale that seems to 
dream in the noontide rays, and glimmer 
with smiles in the changeful loveliness of the 
setting sun: these woods, these dales, and 
lines, and lawny uplands, have they not 
always been associated with love, with lovers’ 
lowing thoughts and sighing hopes, with 
eartfelt vows and sweet caresses? But now, 
what are we to feel or think, in beholding all 
this reversed? How can we endure the fright- 
ful outrage to all our ealiest associations, our 
tenderest and purest emotions? By what 
new scale shall we measure the denizen of 
the green fields, who, in the guise of an ac- 
_ cepted lover—and one already bound by the 
closest ties to the girl who had relied upon 
his affection—leads his confiding sweetheart 
toa lonely spot—seats himself beside her on 
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a green bank: the stock-dove and the black- 
bird, perhaps, singing near them—and, softl 
placing one arm round her neck, as though 
to kiss her, secretly passes the cord of a 
damson-basket round her throat, and suddenly 
strangles her! 

This was the young, smooth-faced farmer, 
the selfish and illiterate fiend of the fields, 
who displayed no remorse for his crime, and 
made: no confession until all chance of escape 
was gone, even out of his dazed mind, and 
the day for his execution fixed. This was he, 
who, when the cord was about to be passed 
round his own throat, advanced with droop- 
ing head, a ghastly paleness, closed eyes, 
quivering in every limb and every joint, and 
ejaculating in broken accents, “ This is a faith- 
ful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners—of whom J am the chief, of whom 
I am the chief!” It was, probably, worthy 
of acceptation, in the mind of this most selfish 
and cruel beast, because the person to be 
saved was himself; nay, we may conjecture 
that there was within him a vague, blas- 
phemous notion, that Our Saviour came in- 
to the world, solely for the purpose of saving 
such wretches as he—and, as he was the 
chief of wretches, then chiefly for his especial 
salvation. It looks awfully like this, and 
may be regarded as the matchless climax of 
that intense “selfishness” which a_ writer 
in the “ Times” suggests as the fundamental 
principle of his character, and which accounts 
for the enormity of his crime, as com- 
pared with the smallness of his motive. The 
life of another was nothing when it stood 
in the way of his least personal interest or 
inconvenience. If he must suffer death for 
taking care of himself, then he considers that, 
in proportion to the greatness of his assumed 
offence, so great is his claim to the benefits 
derivable from the death of the Saviour. 
And, at the last, he no more cares for, or 
thinks of, the death of his victim, or the 
mediation that shall be made for her, than he 
thought of her love or of her agony, when he 
twisted the neck that bent itself to his pre- 
tended embrace. 

But, if the green fields, with all their inno- 
cent and soothing influences, can yet produce 
as by a monstrous growth such a ruffian 
as this, we might not only be tempted, but 
anxious, to regard it as an accident, of a 
kind which the statistics of crime for centu- 
ries might not again produce, did we not un- 
fortunately know that this revolting wicked- 
ness has very recently been almost paralleled 
by others which have also occurred in ham- 
lets and villages surrounded by pastoral 
scenes. The feeling, or the want of it, dis- 
played by the peasantry and other country 
people, on the occasion of the “ execution” of 
this murderer, must not pass unnoticed. 

For this interesting event everybody made 
holiday. Not only the inhabitants of the 
adjacent villages and towns, but the sight- 
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seers of the whole district, flocked to the 
exciting scene, all dressed “in their best,” 
having made up pleasure-parties of threes, 
and fives, and sevens, in gigs and taxed-carts, 
and market-carts—with large parties in light 
waggons and covered vans, as if to a gipsey- 
ing or “the races”—and all in the highest 
glee. But the mass of the assemblage con- 
sisted principally of smockfrocked labourers, 
their highlows and gaiters spattered with 
mud, and their steps heavy with the number 
of miles they had travelled to “the hanging.” 
There were hardly any respectable people 
observable in the crowd, but a most disgust- 
ing number of women. Some of these had 
gay flowers in their bonnets, and evidently 
set up for rustic belles; others were mothers 
with their infants in their arms; others were 
elderly matrons, presiding at the head of their 
families, and from the elevation of the domestic 
spring-cart pointing out lotheir young daughlers 
how they could best see the execution. All this 
we find distinctly stated in the reports of eye- 
witnesses; and a weekly contemporary (the 
“ Atlas”) makes the following additional com- 
ments : 


“ Were legislation to cease altogether, we believe 
that the force of private example and the improve- 
ment of society would of itself work a gradual and 
decided amelioration in the towns. The country 
does nothing of itself, and legislation hitherto has 
left it alone. In the country, we are convinced, 
lies the great difficulty of future statesmen—a 
difficulty increased by the absence of information, 
the temper of country people, the want of organi- 
sation, and the passions, prejudices, and interests 
of five hundred years. Asif the country were not 
bad enough when left to itself, our admirable 
judicial regulations have supplied one of the most 
perfect assistances to crime which human ingenuity 
could well hit upon. In London the very position 
of the place of execution prevents the perfection 
of the enjoyment of the show. Newgate front is 
sombre, the space is confined; there are many 
drawbacks on the public enjoyment. Springfield 
gaol is in a fine open space, some way from the 
town ; the fresh breezes of the country are to be 
inhaled round about it ; the crowd have room to 
give vent to the exuberance of their mirth, and to 
enjoy in perfection the pleasure of their holiday. 
Perhaps our legislators will take all this into con- 
sideration, and make Springfield gaol the fixed 
place of execution for all the criminals in the sur- 
rounding counties, the metropolitan, of course, 
included. As executions are to be matters of 
diversion, let the principle be carried out, and the 
diversion made as perfect as possible.” 


There is no escape from this. If executions 
ought to be public, they cannot be too public ; 
if they ought to be private, they cannot be too 
private. If it be wrong for the people to 
come to them, why are the people invited to 
come? If I set Hodge Styles a moral lesson 
and make perorations in the House of Com- 
mons to show that it can on no account be 
dispensed with, surely I ought rather to praise 
than blame Hodge for coming a long way in 
his high-lows to learn it! 
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Of domestic poisonings, violent murders: 
and other barbarities, in the country, the 
last two months have presented us a fright. 
ful harvest. The great Metropolis, with all 
its vices and crimes, dwindles to nothing 
in the comparison. Daniel Gibbs Hathway, 
of Chipping Sudbury, Gloucestershire, poisons 
his wife—to all appearance, because she stands 
between him and his servant-girl, whom he 
much prefers. He is acquitted for want of 
sufficiently direct evidence. Daniel Monday, 
of Wootton-under-Edge, beats and kicks his 
wife in the most brutal manner, so that she 
dies. By the magic spell of some legal refer. 
ence to “the decision in Regina versus 
Bird,” this interesting member of societ 
is acquitted. Joseph Clarke, of Bath, having 
murdered his wife, is found guilty of the 
mitigated crime of manslaughter. Esther 


Curtis, of Gloucester, goes to a public-house, | 
where her husband is drinking, to beg of 


him to come home. She complains that, | 
while she works hard, he spends harder at | 
the alehouse. Whereupon he goes outside | 
with her, and, taking her into the garden, 
flings her, doubled up, across an iron rail— 
throws his whole weight upon her—and | 
beats her with his clenched fist until she | 
dies on the spot. When this gentleman is | 
informed that his wife is really dead, he | 
makes an exulting remark, too coarse tobe | 
repeated. A jury, out of tender considen- | 
tion for his irresponsible condition (the poor 
man being drunk, and all drunken men, how- 
soever amiable when sober, being necessarily | 
impelled to murder their wives when in | 
liquor) designate this manslaughter. Several | 
wives, at the time we write, are under trial | 
for the poisoning of their husbands. We 
shall see if the same favour be shown to 
them. Perhaps the difference usually to be 
observed in these cases, may be accounted 
for, by the jury being all men. If the 
jury were formed of women (Wwe are not 
proposing such a thing, be it observed, but 
only supposing it,) the verdicts might as often 
be the other way. Another distinction also 
strikes us. The fact of a woman being the 
lawful wife of a man, appears to impress | 
certain preposterous juries with some notion 
of a kind of right in the man to maltreat 
her brutally, even when this causes her 
death; but, if she be not yet married, the 
case assumes a different aspect in their minds 
—a man has then no right to murder 4 
woman—and a verdict of murder is found 
accordingly. George Carnt’s case is one of 
the last instances of this kind. George Carnt, 
an agricultural labourer of Lawshall in 
Norfolk, is in love with Elizabeth Bainbridge. 
She refuses to have him. They have a 
meeting in the fields—some painful scene, 
(not a quarrel, according to his confession) 
takes place between them—she threatens 
suicide—and, in result, he murders her. He 
had previously borne a good character. He | 
makes no attempt to escape. He is at once 
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found guilty, and sentenced to death. Com- 
pare this case with that of Curtis, and com- 
are the verdicts. 

The recent murder of Margaret Fahey, at 
Warrington ; of John Bunker, in Devonshire ; 
the poisoning case of Ann Averment, of Lev- 
erington ; and the suspected poisoning of the 
five children of Robert James Holworthy, of 
Wymeswold; are cases with which all news- 
paper readers are acquainted. 

But, perhaps the most striking of all these 
rural atrocities, and the one which presents the 
greatest variety of features, as displaying 
the depravity and cunning that haunt the 
fields, is the murder of the Reverend Mr. 
Hollest of Frimley. A man beloved by his 

arishioners, dwelling in a peaceful parsonage- 
laa surrounded by lawn and garden, and 
grove and green commons—a man whose 
office as a pastor might have induced some 
reverent feeling, and whose ministry among 
the poor might have been expected to gain 
some consideration for his person and his 
dwelling—is the victim. To his parsonage- 
house, at dead of night, come a party of armed 
burglars, who, after due consultation and a 
little refreshment of bread and cheese under a 
cypress tree in his garden, break into his 
abode, and proceed to display the results of 
their country education. Having a considera- 
ble contempt for the common rustic fare of 
bread and cheese, they coolly commence 
by making a proper repast, more befitting 
persons of their calling and importance in 
the district. They regale themselves with 
beef, bread, and butter, and-whatever else the 
larder chances to afford : together with wine 
and spirits. One of their gang having been 
left in the garden as a sentinel under the 
cypress tree, they send out to him a decanter 
full of wine, and an umbrella, as some rain 
is falling ; so, what with the foliage of the 
tree, and these additional luxuries of civilisa- 
tion, it is to be hoped that his comforts are 
sufficiently attended to by his considerate 
comrades. After supper, they proceed up- 
stairs, enter the clergyman’s bedroom, and in 
result, the clergyman is murdered. After this, 
we hear of retreats to various agreeable rural 
localities, until between the ‘“ Wheatsheaf” 
and the “ Rose,” where some of the gentle- 
men take tea, they are arrested. A reward is 
offered to any of them who will give evidence 
against the others, the man who fired the 
shot being excepted ;—and accordingly a man 
“with a calm countenance,” who has pre- 
viously been arrested on various charges of 
felony and atrocity, but who has always 
most cunningly escaped, steps forth, and im- 
peaches the others. He himself is an innocent 
country hawker; he does not know what is 
the meaning of an “accomplice ;” he does 
not know what is meant by “ peaching ;” he 
did not know what he was going to the 
clergyman’s house for ; he did not know why 
_ they had pistols; he thought they might 
| intend to shoot sparrows with them; he does 


not know why he has the nickname of the 
“Flyman ;” he telieves his father (who was 
“sent away” when he was very young) was 
named Trowler; he knows nothing whatever 
about the highway robbery for which he (the 
Flyman) was tried sometime ago; he does 
not know what “chuck” means, nor that he 
ever made use of the word—if he said it, he 
said it; but, certainly if the bills are acted 
upon, which offer one hundred and fifty pounds 
to any of the parties who will turn evidence, 
and also Her Majesty’s most gracious pardon 
—of course he expects the pardon; and if he 
were to gel the reward, of course he should 
have it, &c. : 

Here is a country hawker, and “ what not”— 
of whose life much has passed in fields, and 
hamlets or villages; can the worst streets of 
London produce anything to beat this specimen 
of low cunning and depravity ? 

We have adverted to this midnight murder 
at the peaceful parsonage of a country clergy- 
man, as about the most shocking in its moral 
features of any of the late visits of the red- 
handed descendants of Cain to our fields. It 
is not least shocking, as it strikes us, in the 
closing scene, when the murderers have be- 
come Pet Prisoners, and graciously declare 
that they die “ forgiving everybody”—placing, 
we presume, the names of Mrs. Hollest and 
her fatherless children, numbers one, two, and 
three, on the list of their Christian clemency. 

Words of forgiveness were spoken in the 
shadow of the Cross ; but not (as we remem- 
ber) by the two thieves. 

One other crime has lately been committed 
in the country, which by its direct perversion 
of the strongest instincts of nature—the mater- 
nal—must be considered to “ top the climax.” 
Maria Clarke of Wingfield, in Suffolk, left Pel- 
ham Workhouse, (where, we believe, she had 
been confined,) in the expectation of being 
married to a labouring man, to whom she was 
attached. He knew nothing of the birth of her 
child. Suddenly (or she says suddenly) the 
thought crossed her that when he became 
aware of the circumstance he would not marry 
her, and she immediately resolved on making 
away with the infant. She took a spade, and 
going into a meadow,—but let her own con- 
fession tell the tale. “ I took the spade—went 
into the meadow—dug a hole—and laid my 
child in.” She appears, in the first instance, 
to have deluded herself, as to the legal conse- 
quences she incurred, with some half-delirious 
sophistry about not directly murdering the 
child, but only getting rid of it out of the 
way. “I then covered the child over with 
earth.” But the child screams, and then all 
other human feeling vanishes in terror for 
herself. “To stifle its screams,” says she, “I 
stamped upon the sod. When the child was 
covered up with the earth, I heard it cry!” 
Can anything ever yet recorded of crime, 
exceed this? We think not. It has been 
shown that Maria Clarke had recently had 
a peculiarly distracting class of fever, and 
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efforts are making to obtain a commutation 
of her sentence, on the ground of insanity. 
What evidence there may be to demonstrate 
a moral condition of irresponsibility, we have 
no right to consider at this time. 

But while this Jast Suffolk horror surpasses 
all others in the fruitful country, we must not 
allow its peculiar enormity to blind us to the 
more alarming fact of the extraordinary in- 
crease of crime in the district. In the year 
1847, there were five hundred and thirty-two 
commitments ; in 1848, there was an increase 
of one hundred and thirty ; 1849 shows an in- 
crease of only twenty; but 1850 displays an 
increase of nearly one hundred ; and it is stated 
that “the numbers for the last quarter of the 
present year are comparatively much greater 
than those of‘any previous year—in fact, near- 
ly double.” 

Other crimes, either of savage murder, poi- 
soning, oratrocious violence, have also been 
very recently committed in the neighbourhoods 
of Ilford, Warrington, Eastwood, Lincoln, and 
at the little village of Rosemarket near Haver- 
fordwest. But we forbear to add to our alrea- 
dy too dreadful catalogue of crimes—awful 
visits of Cain to our green fields. 

It may be said of one of bad character in a 
village, that he is like one bad sheep, and 
taints half the flock. There are no regular 
“schools” of thieves, no large gangs with 
regular haunts in the country, as there are 
in great cities ; but, on the other hand, there 
are the acquaintance one man has with another 
in every village, and the frequent associa- 
tion. The simple ploughboy, who goes, with 
his honest shining face and shining can, to 
the hedge alehouse for beer to take to the men 
at work in the “ nine-acre,” may at any time 
come across the most notorious poacher, who 
is boasting of his midnight prowlings, his 
successes and profits; or may overhear the 
drunken conversation of burglars, and see them 
sport their gold and silver on the ale-dabbled 
table. The ploughboy returns to his friends 
at the plough witha different mind. Evil has 
entered into him, and who can tell what may 
spring up from such seed ? 

Now, among the causes of this wickedness 
in the country—which word we use in this 
paper as the common generic name for the ru- 
ral parts of England—we do nothing original 
in placing foremost, ignorance, bad cottages, 
the holding of assizes at too long intervals, and 
an inefficient rural constabulary. 

In the last published reports of the In- 
spectors of Schools, the two counties of Essex 
and Suffolk, in which the most atrocious of 
the crimes to which we have referred were 
committed (to say nothing of others to which 
we have not referred) are marked as very 
deficient in public instruction. The criminals 
were densely ignorant and stupid. The 
monster who killed his sweetheart supposed 
that because no one saw him do it, he must 
necessarily escape. The woman who killed her 
child supposed that there was a legal distinc- 


tion between burying it alive and burying it 
after she had murdered it—though for the 
matter of that, there are not a few legal dis. 
tinctions quite as outrageous to common sense, 
Nor does this plain kind of evidence stop 
short with the criminals. The Juries, ip 
such ignorant districts, write themselves down 
asses in their verdicts ; and the men in the box 
are too often on an equal intellectual footing 
with the man at the bar. 

The agricultural population, far below the 
manufacturing in intelligence, and far less 
vigilantly checked by police, are particularly 
exposed to the degrading influences of crowd. 
ed homes. However fresh and good the air 
without, it is too often foul within. Into the 
secrets of cottage life, where there is no 
possibility of decent and natural separation, 
it is not fora journal like this to enter. It is 
enough to say that the domestic histories 
arising out of them are too often repellant to 
every human feeling, and suppressive of every 
human virtue. 

In such a state of things, with game pre- 
serves and beer-shops close at hand, the con- 
stable along way off (and of no use if he were 
near), and the trampers and vagabonds whom 
an active town police have driven forth, infest- 
ing every little haunt of village dissipation, the 
down-hill way is smoothed to the commission 
of a first crime. The offender is committed 
to the county jail for trial. There, under 


the comparatively lax regulations to which 


untried prisoners, whose guilt is not yet 
proved, can be subjected, he lies, for months 
together, morally rotting. All his associates 
and associations are of the vilest character, 
and he breathes an atmosphere of conta- 
gion and pollution. Has he a good mother, 
a virtuous sister, a steady industrious father 
or brother? These are all laboring for 
their bread, and the jail is miles and miles 
distant from the hamlet where they live. It 
would not be an easy matter to go to the 
county town and return within the compass 
of their only day of rest, even if they could 
see their lost relation on that day, and could 
make the journey without expense. Whenhe 
is tried and punished (sometimes slightly, for 
a trivial offence, in consideration of his long 
imprisonment—as if anything could undo its 
effects) he is turned out on society, a mau 
forbid, a sullen dangerous brute with his hand 
against every human creature, and every hu- 
man creature’s against him. He is perfected 
in the only real practical education he has had. 

We do not dwell on these sad truths to 
irritate or reproach. We know that very 
many English gentlemen, of all opinions, the 
most upright and conscientious gentlemen in 
the world, do munificently apply themselves, 
on their own estates, to the remedy and pre- 
vention of these great evils, regardless of cost 
and tronble. But, what we would indicate to 
the whole Country party is, that herein lies 
the true “ Protection”—that it were, O how 
much better steadily to battle with these 
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menacing realities, than to chase, under what- 
ever sounding names, the phantoms of dead and 
buried policy ! 

‘Twelve years have passed since the first 
report of the constabulary commissioners 
revealed the existence,in the rural districts, 
of such effective crime and such ineffective 
means of prevention or detection, as reason- 
able men might have supposed would have 
startled any legislature under the sun. Crowds 
of audacious robbers roving free on the one 
hand, and, on the other, a few wooden-headed 
little farmers or shopkeepers, made con- 
stables in spite of themselves, and refusing 
to turn out of bed for the apprehension 
of criminals, because their wives wouldn’t 
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let them come, but sending their constables’ 
staves instead, under the impression that 
there was some mysterious potency in those 
talismans, formed the mildest contrast in the 
picture. How long have we heard, how often 
do we hear, and on what strong evidence, of 
huts where the families of English laborers 
are so huddled together, that from childhood 
they become inured to what would shock 
the South Sea savages? Is anything on earth 
more certain than the fact that there is among 
such people frightful ignorance? And who, 
a hundred years hence, will not stand amazed, 
tracking such traces of Cain in the Fields as 
we have here enumerated, to read, in the 
same records which preserve them for posteri- 
ty, of Country-party dinners, Country-party 
meetings, Country-party speeches, Country- 
party facts and figures without end, middle or 
beginning—and not one Country-party effort 
directed at the plainest causes of these bloody 
footprints on the grass ! 

Within the last month, several rural crimes 
have ended in the spectacle of death upon the 
scaffold, presented to rural crowds. We 
believe that no worse spectacle could, by 
any ingenuity, be exhibited to such behold- 
ers. Many Home Secretaries will come and 
go, no doubt, resisting solemn private execu- 
tions, never seeing any public execution, 
knowing all the while that in one of our own 
possessions, and under our own flag, it has 
been necessary to make executions private 
(because of their corrupting influence) and 
with the best effect. The time will come, 
for all this, when the horrible shows will 
cease, 

But, in the interval, it is much to be hoped 
that the intelligent and accomplished gentle- 
men who conduct the daily newspapers of 
this era, and who make them one of the great 
estates of the realm, will observe and correct a 
patronising inclination to introduce the hang- 
man personally to their readers, which has 
latterly taken an increasing hold on the re- 
corders of executions. An odious introduction 
of this functionary by name—an offensively 
familiar mention of “ Calcraft,” on all pos- 
sible occasions—a special notice of how “ Cal- 
craft” came from London, being specially re- 
tained—how ‘“Calcraft” pinioned, placed, 


adjusted, drew the bolt, and the like—is not, 
we would with deference submit, a needful 
ora wholesome thing. It is not good for the 
hangman to flourish in the papers like the 
toastmaster at a public dinner. He is best as 
a horrible shadow, obscure and shunned. He 
should not be brought into the light as a 
public character, with whom any one may be 
Hail-fellow well met. The executioner never 
has been so much individualized in print, to 
the best of our knowledge, as he has been late- 
ly, since his name was Samson and he worked 
a Guillotine. 
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THE globe whereon we live, called habitable, 
has now pretensions to that epithet which it 
could not boast of, in former times. Science, 
continually developing its capabilities, is daily 
rendering it a more eligible residence for a 
gentleman—a more commodious dwelling- 
place, indeed, to all. Say that the path 
of life is thorny still; yet, what with gutta 
percha—for soles and other things—steam, 
electricity, and other helps and appliances, 
it has become a decidedly more passable 
thoroughfare than it was. Philosophers, by 
simply giving their minds to the study of 
Nature, have obtained results more valuable 
than the considerations for which, according 
to the myths of the middle ages, their pre- 
decessors were glad to dispose of their souls. 
The amount of human comfort has been 
greatly augmented; the sum of human 
wretchedness has been diminished by a very 
large figure. Among the reductions of this 
kind that have been accomplished in modern 
times, the most signal, unquestionably, is the 
abolition of physical pain, in so far as it has 
been effected by the discovery of the anesthe- 
tical property of chloroform; that is, of the 
remarkable power possessed by that substance 
when inhaled, of -annulling, for a time of 
greater or less duration, the sensibility of ani- 
mal bodies. 

Of the numerous ills that flesh is heir to, 
one, by no means the least grievous, is the 
contingency of having to part with an un- 
sound limb, or otherwise to undergo the 
process of being dissected alive, commonly 
called a surgical operation. It has long been 
an axiom in chirurgical science, that the 
operator should endeavour, to the extent of 
his ability, to perform his vivisection “ /uto, 
cilo, et gucunde”—safely, speedily, and plea- 
sanily. Modern advancement in anatomy and 
physiology, and refinement in dexterity, had 
enabled surgeons to comply, in a great mea- 
sure, with the two former requisitions; the 
latter still remained certainly unfulfilled. The 
horrors of ancient surgery had been miti- 
gated; but all that skill and knowledge could 
do or suggest failed, signally, to make things 
pleasant, in any considerable degree, to the 
individual under the scalpel. So far agree- 
able, however, as the prospect of a comfortable 
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doze, with the expectation of awakening re- 
lieved of a torment or a burden, can make a 
surgical operation, it has, at last, been render- 
ed. Everybody is aware that, during the ex- 
traordinary slumber induced by the inhalation 
of chloroform, operations of the first magnitude 
and the greatest difficulty may be painlessly 
undergone. Consciousness is suspended, sen- 
sation placed in abeyance. Muscles, tendons, 
bones. even nerves, are cut and sawn through 
with little or no inconvenience to their proprie- 
tor. A man is lopped and pruned like a tree ; 
he is carved and hewn, and squared, as if he 
were a log ; and is, indeed, the mere apathetic 
subject of medical carpentry. 

Whilst the bodily edifice is under surgical 
repair, for the advantage of being enabled to 
avoid the annoyance attending the cognizances 
of that process, by taking, with ease and con- 
venience, an excursion into the land of sleep, 
every lifeholder of the tenement in question 
is indebted to Dr. Simpson of Edinburgh. 
The peculiar power of chloroform to produce 
insensibility, was determined by his research- 
es. For some time previously, sulphuric 
ether, the discovery of Dr. Jackson and Mr. 
Morton of Boston, in America, had been in 
use for the same purpose. There were, how- 
ever, objections to its employment. A larger 
quantity of it than was consistent with safety, 
required occasionally to be administered to 
produce the desired effect. Its odour was dis- 
agreeably strong and permanent; and what 


was worse, it not unfrequently excited irrita- 


tion in the chest. In search, therefore, of a 
more safe and commodious anesthetic agent. 
Dr. Simpson tried a series of experiments, 


principally on his own person, with a variety of 


volatile substances; and the result was, his 
announcement, in 1847, of the desideratum as 
being supplied by chloroform. 

The existence of this substance, chioroform, 
had been known to chemists since 1831, in 
which year it was discovered by Soubeiran. 
Very little later, in 1832,an independent dis- 
covery of it was made by Liebig. Dumas, in 
1835, was the first to ascertain its exact chem- 
ical composition. 

When, in our nursery days, we used to read 
of some wonderful balsam, by means whereof 
well-disposed magicians and benevolent fairies 
were wont to charm away the pain of injuries 
inflicted by dragons and ogres on the persons 
of good knights and serviceable giant-killers, 
avery natural desire arose in our minds for 
information concerning the nature and com- 
position of the marvellous remedy. Those 
who are not conversant with chemical de- 
tails, and who may, in spite of hope to 
the contrary, one day have a tooth to be ex- 
tracted, or a nail to be plucked out—not to 
suggest mere formidable interference of a 
manual or anatomical description with the liv- 
ing mechanism—will probably feel a similar, 
and at least an equal curiosity, with regard to 
the rather more practically interesting subject 
of chloroform. 
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Chloroform is a bright colourless liquid 
in appearance resembling spirit of wine’ 
which it further resembles in being extremely 
volatile, but differs from it remarkably jp 
being much more dense ; for it is considerably 
heavier than water, in whichit sinks. Unlike 
spirit of wine, too, it is not inflammable.  [t 
has an agreeable, fragrant, etherial, fruit-like 
smell, very similar to that of a ripe apple; 
and a sweet taste. Chloroform boils at one 
hundred and forty-one degrees, and its vapour 
exceeds in density that of the atmosphere in 
somewhat above the proportion of four to one, 
The ready volatility of a fluid comparatively 
so ponderous as chloroform may appear sin- 
gular. 

Chloroform, considered as a noun-substan- 
tive, may be said to be an abbreviation—not 
toemploy the more equivocal expression, 
alias. Inlegal phraseology—according to the 
statutes of chemistry—it is called per-chlo- 
ride of formyle, signifying formyle united with 
its maximum of chlorine. More strictly still, 
it is denominated ter-chloride instead of per- 
chloride, to denote thatthe proportions in which 
the chlorine is combined with the formyle are 
three of the former to one of the latter. Now, 
formyle isa substance supposed to be the base, 
or fundamental, or essential constituent part 
of anacid called formic acid. Formic acid is 
so termed from having been first discovered in 
red ants, the Latin for ant being formica; 
it consists of three proportions of oxygen, 
in combination with one of hydrogen and two 
of carbon. But if such is the composition of 
formic acid, what, it will be asked, was meant 
by the statement that its base is formyle? 
This seeming puzzle is solved by the ex- 
planation, that formyle is not conceived to 
be a simple element, but a substance analo- 
gous to one, constituted by the two propor- 
tionials of carbon and one of hydrogen in 
the formic acid. Here it must be remembered 
that a chemical compound differs essentially 
from a mechanical mixture. Things mixed 
mechanically are separable particle from 
particle ; su.phur from charcoal; chalk from 
cheese. In a chemical compound, the least 
particle that can be got by mechanical sub- 
division contains the same chemical con- 
stituents as the whole mass. The smallest 
conceivable quantity, for instance, of formyle, 
consists of carbon and hydrogen. Formyle 
has never been produced separately, so as to 
be shown by itself; but chemists, on certain 
theoretical grounds, conclude that the carbon 
and the hydrogen of the formic acid exist 
therein in a state of special combination, as a 
distinct thing ; so that formic acid consists not 
in a mutual partnership between carbon, oxy- 
gen, and hydrogen individually, but of 
a particular arrangement of carbon and 
hydrogen on the one hand—making formyle 
—with respect to oxygen on the other. In 
like manner, also, Chloroform is ultimately 
resolvable into chlorine, hydrogen, and carbon: 
the formyle, to which the three parts of 
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chlorine are adjoined, consisting of a pecu- 
liar union of two of carbon with one of 
hydrogen. Formyle is called, technically, a 
compound radical ; that is, a substance resem- 
bling an element, but chemically divisible. 
Further remark on the radical principle of 
chloroform must be left to the professed 
chemist—and punster. 

It is, however, worthy of observation that, 
as Dr. Simpson has pointed out the discovery 
by Soubeiran, Liebig, and Dumas, of the 
formation and composition of chloroform, 
resulted from inquiries and experiments 
instituted by them, with the sole object of 
investigating a point in philosophical che- 
mistry. They had no notion, no surmise, of 
the wonderful agency of chloroform on the 
animal system. Had they been asked to what 
practical purpose they expected their research- 
es would tend, they could only have answered, 
generally, that every addition to the stock of 
human knowledge is of some use or other, al- 
though we may be unable to conjecture or fore- 
see its precise utility. Such a reply would 
have seemed great foolishness to those rather 
numerous sages of every-day life who are 
continually asking what is the good of this or 
that scientific investigation, and who would 
have triumphed gloriously in the fancied su- 
periority of their “common sense,” if no defi- 
nite and categorical answer could have been 
given to this sagacious demand of theirs, in 
reference, as they, perhaps, would facetiously 
have said, to Chlori-and-ter-formo-what-dye- 
call-it. 

There are several methods of obtaining 
chloroform; the best is that of distilling a 
mixture of rectified spirit of wine, water, and 
chloride of calcium. Four pounds of the last- 
named substance, are mingled, ina large re- 
tort or still, with twelve pounds of water, and 
twelve ounces of spirit, and distilled as long as 
a dense liquid, which sinks in the water that it 
comes over with, is produced. This is chlo- 
roform—in the rough. It is rectified by re- 
distillation at the temperature of boiling water, 
freed from moisture by digestion with chloride 
of calcium, and finally distilled with sulphuric 
acid. Its purity is indicated by perfect trans- 
parency and want of colour. The admixture 
of water would give it a milky appearance ; 
the presence of chlorine, a yellowish tint. As 
chlorine is a substance most acrid and irritat- 
ing to the air-tubes, and one of which the in- 
halation, even in a small quantity, would be fa- 
tal, it is, of course, in the highest degree es- 
sential that chloroform should contain no ves- 
tige of it,in a free or uncombined state; that 
is, over and above the three proportionals in 
union with, and neutralised by, the one pro- 
portional of formyle. 

The production of chloroform by the process 
just described, is the result of a somewhat 
complex decomposition. Suffice it here to 
state that the carbon, hydrogen, and chlorine, 
which constitute that substance, exist in the 
spirit, water, and chloride of calcium, and that 


the action of heat, in the distillation of the 
mixture, causes those elements to re-arrange 
themselves in the shape of the terchloride of 
formyle. 

And now, the chemist having placed chlo- 
roform in the surgeon’s hands, in what man- 
ner does the latter proceed to employ the gift ? 
Chloroform is most conveniently administered 
on a sponge, placed in a small silver or plated 
vessel, with flexible edges, made to fit accu- 
rately over the nose and mouth, which have 
been first anointed with a little cold cream. A 
small quantity—say one or two tea-spoonfuls— 
of the liquid is dropped upon the sponge, and 
the instrument is adapted to the face of the 
patient, who is directed to breathe gently and 
quietly into and out of it. If no inhaler is at 
hand, a hollow sponge, or a handkerchief rolled 
into a cup-like form, will suffice. In a short 
time the eyes become suffused, occasionally a 
slight struggling, not from pain, but from a 
species of intoxication, ensues; then the mus- 
cles become relaxed, the breathing sonorous, 
and total insensibility and unconsciousness su- 
pervene. Loss of consciousness, however, 
does not invariably accompany cessation of 
bodily feeling ; insensibility to pain being some- 
times caused, the patient, nevertheless, remain- 
ing aware of what is going on. There are a 
few cases in which mere excitement is pro- 
duced, and which must be considered failures. 
In the majority of instances, both conscious- 
ness, sensibility, and the power of voluntary 
motion are alike suspended ; and in this happy 
state of oblivion, the subject of an operation 
may be carved without caring about it more 
than if he were a leg of mutton; may have 
a limb removed with no greater inconvenience 
than he would suffer from having his hair cut. 
Some persons, under the influence of chloro- 
form, even during the most terrible stages of 
a capital operation, fall into a state of sleep- 
waking or somnambulism, imagine themselves 
ona visit, or a journey, and actually spend in 
an agreeable dream the time which the sur- 
geon is occupying in their dismemberment. 
The delight of a sufferer who, after weeks 
and months of torture, is cast into a quiet 
slumber, and after having enjoyed a particular- 
ly pleasant nap, finds that he has left his mis- 
ery behind him on the operating table, may be 
imagined. 

Not the least remarkable peculiarity of 
chloroform is its peculiarity of being ap- 
plied in obstetric practice; for, most singu- 
larly, whilst, when so employed, it fully 
produces its anesthetic effect on the sys- 
tem; it does not at all interfere with that 
peculiar muscular action which is requisite 
for the performance of the process advert- 
ed to. The question of the propriety or 
impropriety, in a medical sense, of its general 
administration in obstetric cases, is a profession- 
al one, which cannot be discussed here; 
it may, however, be remarked, that the fact that 
it has been successfully employed in any cases 
of the kind, must narrow that question to the 
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consideration of what and how many such may 
be eligible for recourse to it. Against its use 
in that department of medical practice, howev- 
er, objections have been urged with which it 
certainly is within the province of common 
sense and common morality to deal. The pre- 
vention of the sufferings attendant on partu- 
rition, by anesthetic agents, has been denoun- 
ced as “ unscriptural” and “ irreligious ;” an at- 
tempt to contravene the judgment of Providence 
on the mother of all living. This objection 
was not started by the prejudice and imbecility 
of ordinary fanaticism ; it was gravely advanced 
by educated and even by scientific persons ; 
nay, it was actually put forward in the “ Edin- 
burgh Medical and Surgical Journal,” for 
July, 1847. Dr. Simpson found himself 
obliged to write a pamphlet in reply to it; 
and he certainly most fully exposed its un- 
soundness and absurdity. For this demon- 
stration, a very moderate amount of argu- 
mentation is, however, sufficient. The severity 
which has inflicted bodily suffering is qualified 
by the mercy which has granted medicines 
and remedies, without prescribing any limit 
to their employment, whether for cure or for 
alleviation. If it is morally wrong to use 
chloroform in obstetricy, it is also wrong to 
give a common anodyne, or composing dra ught: 
nay, it is sinful to administer any kind of 
medicine whatever to any sick person ; sick- 
ness, alike with all other evils, being pre- 
sumed to be the penalty of transgression. 
Compound extract of colocynth is an impiety 
at this rate, and black draughts are irreligious. 
But, apart from particulars, what are we to 
think of the understanding that could con- 
ceive the evasion of a penalty imposed by 
Infinite Power and Wisdom? The Edinburgh 
mind, at any rate, is not that which, one 
would suppose, could have imagined the pos- 
sibility of frustrating a decree of Omnipotence 
and Omniscience. 

There is, moreover, another description of 
cases in which the powers of chloroform are 
available for the purposes of the medical prac- 
titioner. The relaxation of the muscles of the 
limbs which it affects, renders it eminently 
serviceable in reducing dislocations. A power- 
ful man, some such a Hercules as one of those 
sturdy specimens of the Anglo-Saxon race in 
the employ of Messrs. Barclay and Perkins, 
meets with an accident which violently dis- 
lodges the head of the shoulder-bone or the 
thigh-bone from its socket. This accident, if 
not remedied, would deprive him of the means 
of earning his bread. The bone being out of 
its place, the business of the surgeon is to pul] 
it in again. But this duty is more easily 
prescribed than accomplished. All the power- 
ful muscles surrounding the joint, contracting 
violently, are exerting their whole force to 
retain the head of the bone in its unnatural 
position. Under the most favourable circum- 
stances of the case, as treated by old-fashioned 
surgery, the reduction of the dislocation is 
effected with the aid of pulleys, by slowly 


tiring out the opposing muscles, till at last 
they yield from very fatigue, and allow the 
bone to return to its place. But this is not 
always practicable, and it has not unfrequently 
been judged necessary by surgeons to subdue 
the muscular action by bleeding, and the 
administration of remedies, such as tartrate 
of antimony, which produce an extreme and 
overwhelming prostration of the vital powers, 
Downright intoxication, even, has been recom- 
mended by some authors for this purpose, 
By the inhalation of chloroform, the required 
muscular conditions are readily obtained ; the 
patient sinks into insensibility, declaring that 
he feels “ quite jolly,” and the pulleys having 
been previously adjusted to the limb, the 
dislocation is reduced without force, difficulty, 
or pain. 

Still more striking must be the service of 
chloroform in a case wherein the object isa 
reduction of displaced parts, which, if not 
practicable by ordinary means, must be 
effected by an operation,—a step to which 
any seriously exhaustive measures are very 
undesirable preliminaries. Chloroform, more- 
over, affords most valuable assistance in the 
performance of operations, perhaps of a diffi- 
cult and delicate nature, upon infants, whose 
acquiescence in the surgeon’s proceedings is 
extremely to be wished for, and not usually to 
be obtained. To say nothing of the real 
blessing to mothers, and all humane persons, 
involved in the prevention of the poor little 
creature’s suffering. 

Chloroform has also been administered with 
advantage in cases of less serious interest, 
which sometimes occur in hospital practice. 
A specimen of the disorder in question is that 
of Mr. Simpcox, related by Shakspeare, in 
the second act of “Henry the Sixth.” In 
short, the cases alluded to are cases of 
shamming. A knave desirous of hospital 
diet and accommodation, and hospital leisure, 
presents himself with a stiff knee or elbow 
joint. A little chloroform is administered for 
the relief of this affliction; and the rogue, 
having been reduced to a state of insensibility, 
awakes with his limb precisely in that position 
in which he protested that he could not place 
it by any means. 

It is also worthy of mention that the benefit 
of chloroform has been extended to the brute 
creation, During the unconsciousness it pro- 
duces, a leopard has had a leg amputated. 
So remarkably savage a species of beast, 
indeed, has it charms to soothe, that even 
bears, under its tranquillising influence, have 
been relieved of cataract—couched, if the 
phrase may be hazarded, in slumber. 

But are there no objections to the use of 
chloroform deserving of serious consideration ? 
There are, indeed, some very grave objections 
to its use. An advanced stage of pulmonary 
disease, malformation or disease of the heart, 
or tendency to apoplexy, would be objections 
of this nature; and an objection which com- 
prehends them all, would be the employment 
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of this agent by an incompetent person; that 
is, by anybody not thoroughly acquainted 
with medical science. The practical value of 
these objections may be estimated from the 
fact, that, ont of ten thousand cases of ope- 
ration in which it was employed at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, not one death took 
place in consequence of its administration. 
Were this all we knew, however, the question 
of its influence on the ultimate result of ope- 
rations, would have still to be settled; but 
surgeons do not appear to consider that it 
acts at all prejudicially in the manner here in- 
dicated. 

It is alleged that the whole number of re- 
corded “ Deaths from Chloroform” does not ex- 
ceed twenty. In some of these no medical 
man was present; in others, it was adminis- 
tered without precaution, and in excess; in 
some, again, death seems to have been owing 
to other causes. There appears to be no reason 
for supposing that stupefaction by chloroform 
would be at all more likely to be followed by 
fatal results, than casual intoxication, as con- 
tradistinguished from habitual drunkenness. 

The other objections to the use of chloro- 
form are such as were raised against the 
circulation of the blood, and vaccination, and, 
possibly, against rhubarb and senna, at their 
first discovery. They partly proceed from a 
lazy dislike to learn anything; partly from 
that conservative instinct, which in some 
minds supplies the place of intelligent cireum- 
spection as a safeguard against the dangers of 
innovation. 

The alleged abuse of chloroform for crimi- 
nal ends has attracted the attention of the Le- 
gislature, and a Bill for the Prevention of 
Offences has been presented to the House of 
Peers by Lord Campbell, in which rather pro- 
minent and discreditable mention is made of 
that anesthetic fluid. A well-written pam- 
phlet, by Dr. John Snow, will place this sub- 
ject in a rational light before any one desirous 
of investigating it. Here it is sufficient to re- 
mark that chloroform, in order to prove effec- 
tual, requires a voluntary inhalation of some 
length; that animals, to be affected by it, must 
be caused to breathe it by main force; and 
that, in short, it is no more easy to stupify any 
one against his will by means of chloroform, 
than it is by means of brandy-and-water. 
There can be little doubt, that the persons who 
represent themselves to have been robbed under 
its influence were mistaken as to the cause 
of their anesthesia, which was, in all proba- 
bility, traceable, not to the terchloride of for- 
myle, but to a certain combination of carbon, 
oxygen, and hydrogen, termed technically hy- 
drate of oxide of ethyle—otherwise alcohol, 
otherwise ardent spirit, in some one or other 
of its various forms and combinations. No 
doubt, a rogue may employ the terchloride of 
formyle in furtherance of his base designs ; 
but it must be with that concurrence on the 
part of his victim which the juvenile bird- 
catcher finds necessary in the application of 
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the chloride of sodium, or common salt, to 
fowling purposes. 

It may be inquired, in what manner does 
chloroform produce its extraordinary effect 
on the nervous system? The chloride of 
hydrocarbon, the nitrate of ethyle, benzin, 
which is a bicarburet of hydrogen, alde- 
hyde, bisulphuret of carbon, and sulphuric 
ether all differ from it more or less; the 
nitrous oxide or protoxide of nitrogen, differs 
from it entirely in chemical composition ; yet 
they agree with it in a greater or less degree 
in the property of producing insensibility to 
pain. Our ignorance on this subject is not 
perhaps to be wondered at, when we consider 
that philosophers, notwithstanding considera- 
ble experience, have not as yet succeeded in 
forming a perfectly satisfactory theory of ordi- 
nary intoxication. 

The discovery of chloroform is one of the 
many proofs which we are daily receiving of 
the advantage which is derived from the mod- 
ern method of applying the intellect to the in- 
vestigation of natural science, instead of abus- 
ing it in visionary speculations. In this dis- 
covery, the application of which to the relief 
of mortal suffering has been denounced by su- 
perstition, as an infringement of piety, a truly 
Christian philosophy should surely discern a 
recompense of the pursuit of truth. conducted 
in the desire and affection of good ; and should 
behold an earnest of similar rewards to follow 
upon perseverance in the same course and 
spirit. Who knows to what extent the revela- 
tion of Nature’s secrets may progressively in- 
crease the amount of human comfort and hap- 
piness ?—seeing in how large a measure the 
knowledge of chloroform has stilled the shriek 
of agony and pain, which is so direful a discord 
in “the still sad music of humanity.” 


WORK AWAY! 

Work away! 
For the Master’s eye is on us, 
Never off us, still upon us, 

Night and day! 

Work away ! 
Keep the busy fingers plying, 
Keep the ceaseless shuttles flying ; 
See that never thread lie wrong ; 
Let not clash or clatter round us, 
Sound of whirring wheels,confound us ; 
Steady hand! let woof be strong 
And firm, that has to last so long! 

Work away! 


Keep upon the anvil ringing 
Stroke of hammer ; on the gloom 
Set ’twixt cradle and ’twixt tomb 
Shower of fiery sparkles flinging ; 
Keep the mighty furnace glowing ; 
Keep the red ore hissing, flowing 
Swift within the ready mould ; 
See that each one than the old 
Still be fitter, still be fairer 
For the servant’s use, and rarer 
For the master to behold ; 

Work away ! 
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Work away! 
For the Leader’s eye is on us, 
Never off us, still upon us, 
Night and day! 
Wide the trackless prairies round us, 
Dark and unsunned woods surround us, 
Steep and savage mountains bound us ; 
Far away 
Smile the soft savannahs green, 
Rivers sweep and roll between : 
Work away! 


Bring your axes, woodmen true ; 

Smite the forest till the blue 

Of Heaven’s sunny eye looks through 

Every wild and tangled glade ; 

Jungle swamp and thicket shade 
Give to day! 

O’er the torrents fling your bridges, 

Pioneers! Upon the ridges 

Widen, smoothe the rocky stair— 

They ‘that follow, far behind 

Coming after us, will find 

Surer, easier footing there ; 

Heart to heart, and hand with hand, 

From the dawn to dusk o’ day, 
Work away! 

Scouts upon the mountain’s peak— 

Ye that see the Promised Land, 

Hearten us! for ye can speak 

Of the country ye have scanned, 
Far away ! 


Work away! 
For the Father’s eye is on us! 
Never off us, still upon us, 
Night and Day! 
Work anv Pray! 
Pray! and Work will be completer ; 
Work! and Prayer will be the sweeter ; 
Love ! and Prayer and Work the fleeter 
Will ascend upon their way! 
Fear not lest the busy finger 
Weave a net the soul to stay ; 
Give her wings—she will not linger ; 
Soaring to the source of day ; 
Cleaving clouds that still divide us 
From the azure depths of rest, 
She will come again! beside us, 
With the sunshine on her breast, 
Sit,and sing to us, while quickest 
On their task the fingers move, 
While the outward din wars thickest, 
Songs that she hath learned above. 


Live in Future as in Present ; 
Work for both while yet the day 
Is our own! for Lord and Peasant, 
Longand bright as summer’s day, 
Cometh, yet more sure, more pleasant, 
Cometh soon our Holiday ; 

Work away! 
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THERE are few things which, for a long 
time, have come upon us with a more unplea- 
sant surprise than the announcement, in Par- 
liament, by the Chief Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests, of his intention to bring in a bill, 
this Session, for the enclosure of Epping and 


Hainault Forests. Is there, then, really to be 
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no more Epping Forest? Is that old metro. 
politan chase to vanish as a thing of no more 
earthly use, and to become only a name? Are 
we so abundantly provided with open, free 
spaces for the healthy exercise and recreation 
of our enormously increasing London popu- 
lation, that we can afford to destroy and blot 
out for ever this noblest of all our parks 
about the capital? Are we casting about 
how to rectify the mistakes of our ancestors; 
for which they themselves paid severely by 
the terrific visitations of the Plague, and by 
which they have left us a dismal heritage of 
cholera and typhus? Are we purchasing land 
at large cost, and pulling down houses at still 
greater cost, to open up the dense and death- 
producing masses of wretched tenements, to 
furnish breathing places to our metropolitan 
millions, in the heart of the city, at Victoria 
Park and at Battersea—and are we actually 
contemplating, at the very same time, the anni- 
hilation of the most inestimable expanse of open 
land which nature and circumstances have left 
us ? Are we closing all our city burial-grounds, 
and organising a magnificent scheme for pre- 
venting, in future, the pestiferous presence of 
corpses amongst us; and are we, with the 
same hands, about, simultaneously, to close 
up by hedge and ditch, and all the obstructive 
influences of private property, the only spot 
of any extent, where our pale and brick-and- 
mortar haunted population can catch a glimpse 
of real nature, and wander amid woods and 
heaths, where they can feel themselves really 
in the country ? 

For ourselves, putting these most conflicting 
things together, we could scarcely believe our 
eyes when we read that all the woods are to 
be felled the very next autumn and winter, 
preparatory to the process of enclosure. We 
trust that there are tens of thousands who, 
like us, regard the destruction of these 
suburban forests as one of the severest and 
most irreparable injuries which could befall 
London. Let us recollect that, once done, this 
thing can never be undone. A forest, with 
all its air of antiquity, and its associations, is 
not the growth of a day, a year, a century, but 
of thousands of years. We may run up piles 
of brick and mortar, and cover scores of square 
miles with them, but we cannot thus run up 
noble trees. 

We have no species of architecture by 
which we can erect oaks and beeches at will; 
nor spread out their airy branches towards 
heaven, clothe the giant boles with the 
scars of a thousand tempests, and the 
wrinkles of a thousand years. We may 
weave Kidderminster carpets, but we can- 
not weave a carpet of heather and moss, 
and pour over it those delicate scents, the 
secret of which mother Nature has reserved 
in her own keeping, to cheer the souls and 
invigorate the nerves of those who love her. 
We may manufacture gas, and send it through 
all the wondrous hidden veins of this huge 
Babel ; but the free elastic air which sweeps 
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over the open expanses of the earth, lives 
there alone, ready to send its bracing spirit 
through the blood of the jaded visitant, and 
to peal its sublime organ tune from the tops 
of the hoary woods in the ears of the pale 
poets of the thousand workshops of the 
vast city, and tell them that there is still 
a God and a Nature beyond their gigantic 
haunt of trade, of hurry, and of noise. We 
may create commerce, stretch an iron road 
from sea to sea, tunnel mountains, and carry 
bridges over the straits of the roaring ocean ; 
but the more we do this, and thus redouble 
at the centre of all this life and power 
the struggle and the stir of a vehement 
and wondrous existence, the more we have 
need to guard the few remaining avenues 
to health and quiet. We must, therefore, 
jealously maintain these avenues and escapes 
to the needful relaxation of the strained 
physical system, and sweet tone of the over- 
excited mind. And, we repeat it, that while 
we can create ships and colonies, railways and 
mercantile traffic, to an amazing and magni- 
ficent extent, we cannot create at all the 
very means which are necessary to give the 
requisite counterpoise to all this development 
of moil and toil. Where there is aug- 
mented art, there must be equally available 
nature. The more we extend our wildernesses 
of brick and mortar, of gas-lights and stone 
pavements, the more must we take care that 
there is another kind of wilderness beyond, 
which is accessible. There must be left traces, 
and goodly traces too, liberal and sufficing 
slices of the unappropriated earth, where the 
sun shines through a blue sky, and upon 
noble woods and dewy heaths,—where there 
is quiet, and a soothing repose, and a 
breeze blowing on the uncovered brow, guilt- 
less of smoke from millions of chimnies, and 
exhausted air from millions of lungs. We 
must have this, if we do not mean, with all 
our straining at the powers of life, and all our 
piling up of ever-new loads of labour and ex- 
citement on the brains and sinews of the city 
population, to have a proportionate revela- 
tion of disease, demoralization, insanity, and 
death. 

The Board of Health should look to this. 
Its Commissioners know, and the medical 
profession knows, that already there are 
diseases of a singular and subtile kind—and 
some of them especially attacking the female 
portion of the metropolitan population— 
which were totally unknown to our ancestors, 
and for which no cause can be assigned, 
except our more sedentary and restricted 
habits, originating in the decreased facilities 
for natural exercise. 

Now, if there be one tract of open country 
more requisite than another for a counter- 
poise to the monstrous growth of Londor 
baked clay—to the ever extending brick cells 
of the human insect—to the daily augment- 
ing amount of labour and bustle within the 
metropolis—it is just this Forest of Waltham, 
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more commonly known by the names of 
Epping and Hainault Forests. 

It is strange that a small encroachment 
upon Kensington Gardens seems to have 
diverted public attention from the impending 
fate of the Essex Forest. How is this? 
Have we all such a westward tendency that 
we are totally ignorant of the immense im- 
portance of these forests to London? With 
all our sanitary philosophy, can it be possible 
that it can have escaped us, that while the 
Government have been spending upwards of 
fifty thousand pounds for the creation of 
Victoria Park, for the resort of the swarming 
population of Whitechapel, Spitalfields, and 
Bethnal Green, London has already stretched 
out its giant arms, its ever-lengthening and 
forward-feeling polypus tubes, to the very 
edge of these very forests? From the park 
of Victoria itself—deemed so necessary to this 
side of London as to have to be bought and 
created—you have only to look across the 
valley of the Lea, and there stands the wooded 
margin of Hainault Forest, saying as impres- 
sively as “the still, small,” but yet omni- 
potent “voice” of nature can, that London, 
with all its means of life, and all its mighty 
need, will soon fling its arms around it. 

We are convinced that whatever may be 
the knowledge of a considerable portion of our 
plodding population, of the real importance of 
this forest to the London health and recrea- 
tion, the Ministers themselves cannot be 
aware of it. We cannot, and will not, believe 
that a sanitary Government—a Government 
which has done so much, and is contemplating 
so much more to improve the condition of the 
capital, and to confer on it all possible means 
of health and enjoyment—can be aware of the 
real state of this question. They cannot be 
aware of the immense extent to which the 
resort of these forests is enjoyed. Hyde Park 
and Kensington Gardens are, as we have said, 
of vast advantage to their side of London; but 
we cannot forget that were they actually 
destroyed, the greater portion of those who 
daily enjoy them, would, for more than half 
the year, have all the world beside at their 
command. Parliament over, the gay season 
closed, away they can speed, by railroad, yacht, 
and steamer, to the Alps or Apennines ; to the 
shores of the Mediterranean, or the mountains 
and forests of Scandinavia; to the beautiful 
hills and halls, and moorland streams, of our 
own country. But to the bulk of the popula- 
tion of London, and especially of the city, 
which most needs it, there is no single thing 
like a forest, which they reach at little time 
and expense, except those of Epping and 
Hainault. Greenwich and Richmond are well 
enough, and the people show, by their con- 
stant outpourings thither, that they know 
and feel it well enough, and, indeed, delightful 
for a direct step out of their brick-dust world 
into the green. But if the great mass of 
the working people want to see something 
like a real forest-tract, where is there such 
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a thing within their reach but this one 
solitary forest of Woltham, which is menaced 
by the axe and the spade by our own 
Sanitary Government? When the souls 
of thousands and tens of thousands whom 
we are building improved houses for, and 
creating parks for, and establishing ragged 
schools for, and others whom we are educating 
in mechanics’ libraries, people’s libraries, 
Whittington clubs, and by lectures and 
popular journals, to a higher and purer taste, 
to a feeling for art, and an appreciation of our 
great poets and historians——when the many 
souls of these long for sight of free nature 
and a breathing of her free wind, where are 
they to find them except in these forests ? 

But do the people really estimate the privi- 
leges of visiting these forest regions? Do 
they frequent them in any numbers? Do 
they enjoy them in any extraordinary degree ? 
Let us take the evidence of an eye-witness. 
Mr. Howitt, who has lived for years on that 
side of London, in his “ Year-book of the 
country,” gives many statements of the avidity 
with which all classes stream into these 
forests all summer long. He describes happy 
families driving children in their handsome 
carriages, till the whole Lea-Bridge road is 
alive with them. 
the large and wealthy middle class, the trading 
class of the city, he says :— 

“The bells burst forth with a joyous peal, 
and remind us that it is Whitsuntide—Whit- 
suntide in London! At once a world of glad 
and beautiful things rushes over our hearts 
and our memories. * * * With the peal- 
ing bells we break the spell of town dreari- 
ness, and are once more in the midst of the 
woods. We take our first flight into the near 
Forest of Epping; we walk for miles in green 
glades, and beneath the close covert of the 
green boughs of the hornbeam trees ; we pass 
on, and wonder where are the people who in 
caravans have gaily driven from town to enjoy 
the forest freshness. 

“Once more we are seated in a pleasant 
opening of the forest, at our pastoral dinner. 
Our friend, Henry C. Wright, sits, as he sate 
twelve months ago, amongst a group of 
children opposite us, and tells them of the 
different scenery and creatures of the vast 
forests of America. After an hour spent 
more delightfully than in any city, or in any 
king’s palace, we arise and stroll into the 
brown solitude of High-Beech. ‘There, bare 
ground, the scattered leaves of the last year, the 
old and noble beeches, carry us away to many 
a forest scene in the old and beloved Germany. 
We walk and dream—and miles of pro- 
foundly solitary woods, and old solitary Jager- 
houses, and primitive villages in deep, remote 
glens, and antiquated inns in rarely visited 
regions, rise before us as we go. But the 
gipsy, who would fain tell you your fortune, 
though you know too much of it already, and 
the laughter of parties of young people pic-nick- 
ing here and there, with lots of baskets, 
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and some fiddles, and heaps of cloaks, and 
horses still harnessed to gigs and chaises, 
hanging their heads in sleepy posture near, 
awake us from our pleasant reveries, and we 
take one long view from a hill-top of the far. 
spread country, and mount our own vehicles, 
and away. Away! but whither? To the 
Oid Lodge of Queen Bess! 

“Qld Lodge! the hand of the past is im- 
pressed upon thee, and has given thee a 
character. It has invested thee with the 
poetry of nature. Storms roaring through 
the huge elms that stand near—old com- 
panions ; fierce winters beating on thy steep, 
gabled roof, and tinting thy framed walls; 
autumns and springs, and hot-baking summers 
—a long series—come across the imagination, 
as we think of thee. The broad, easy oaken 
stair-case up which the heroine of the Armada 
and the Queen of Scots’ tragedy, is said to 
have ridden to her dining-room, the tapestried 
chamber, and the banqueting-hall please me; 
but, far more, the ancient desolateness with- 
out and around.” 

Now, we ask the large class, also, of the 
wealthy and educated, whether they are pre- 
pared to see these old places, with all their 
historic associations, suddenly, and for ever, 
destroyed? But there is another and still 
more numerous class whom the same observer 
notices on their way to the Forest. They are 
daily in summer pouring out of London in 
vans :— 

“ With their looped up curtains, their stream- 
ing ribands, their bright colours, on they go, in 
trains of ten and twenty, filled with happy 
people. Sometimes whole troops of school- 
boys, or school-girls, fill them, who sing all 
together as they go out of the grand Babel 
into free nature. Sometimes they are servants, 
youths and maidens, who have subscribed 
their penny a week to the association to 
which they belong, for those rural excursions. 
Sometimes they are young people of another 
class, mixed with husbands and wives, and 
even little children. They are all bound for 
Hampton Court, or Bushy Park, or the still 
more favourite haunt of Epping Forest. They 
have music. It plays as they go; and they 
sing as they go. When the music is not 
heard, or the singing, there is a merry clatter 
of voices, of laughter, and of jokes. What 
lords and princes are half so happy? Away 
they stream, van after van, with their sumpter 
wagon well stored, trotting on behind. All 
doors are crowded, as they pass, to catch a 
glimpse of so much human happiness. Behind 
them lies the great brick-and-mortar wilder- 
ness, with all its labours and cares; before 
them, for one long day, the green Forest. 
Anon, they pour into it; they drive up to 
some well-known public-house. They descend, 
form into knots of twos, threes, and half 
dozens, or scores, and away into the woods. 
Then, it were a long story to describe all 
their wonderings, peerings, wanderings, ac 
clamations, leaping over bushes, slinging at 
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boles of trees, chasing of squirrels, fun, and 
laughter. Some seat themselves in the shade ; 
some tender souls: stroll on through shady 
and mossy-winding way, lost in one another. 
But the time for dinner is come, and is not 
forgotten. There it is spread under a great 
tree; and round gather the throng, and 
there is much mirth over getting seated. 
And then for the clatter of knives and 
forks; the popping of porter and ginger-beer 
bottles, and foaming of Bass’s pale ale. After 
dinner, pipes and cigars are lit, and the smoke 
curls up among the green boughs, with a true 
holiday curl. Talk, and laughter, and jokes 
abound. After a while there is a challenge 
for a leaping match; another fora race. The 
music plays, the day rolls on, and it is time to 
go. With green boughs, stripped, vigorously 
and somewhat riotously, from many a tree, 
they dress and adorn their several vans, 
ascend, and away. If they sing in coming, 
they sing tenfold in going back. All sing— 
men and women—every heart is elate ; with 
a humming, chiming, sonorous sound, as of so 
many great cages of singing birds, they roll 
back into the great engulfing city.” 

But there is another and lower class which, 
still more numerous, make its annual pilgrim- 
ages into this forest, and who, if they are 
penned in by the destruction of such places, 
and the access to such innocent and healthy 
excitement, will find excitements more serious, 
and swell more voluminously the outbreak of 
disorder and crime. We will take one more 
scene, and that from this class :— 

“Through the whole length and breadth 
of the workshops of London; through all 
Bethnal Green, Spitalfields, through the Mi- 
nories, and along Tower Hill, and up Shoreditch 
and Clerkenwell, and to the very purlieus of 
the Seven Dials, and across the water in 
Southwark, has the important news flown that 
blackberries are ripe, and mushrooms in the 
forest turf. Like an electric thrill, it has 
darted in far and wide; and the great work- 
shop soul, whether sweating over hot iron, or 
steaming in dye-houses and hatteries, whether 
darting the shuttle amongst silken threads, or 
moulding bread for the living, or clenching 
nails in coffins for the dead, amid the hum of 
the old vampire song,— 


“For when a dead man learns to draw a nail, 
He soon will burst an iron bar in two,” 


everywhere there is but one thought—black- 
berries—and one imagination, that of cool 
breezes, the smell of fresh turf, and sounds 
of the quivering leaves. 

“Tt isa fever, a contagion, a frenzy. Try 
to cure it, to crush it, to turn it aside; it is 


vain! At midnight on Saturdays, and the 
eves of holidays, out pour thousands of boys, 
boy-men, and men-boys. Thousands of them 
have never taken a moment’s rest, but have 
rushed forth from smutty shop and feetid 
alley, to collect their forces, and are off. All 
night, from twelve o’clock, I have heard them, 
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and have occasionally risen to have a look at 
them in the light, gus-lit road. The breeze 
may blow them, and the shower may wash 
them, if they will, but that is all the cleaning 
and the washing that they wait for. And 
thus they stream along, the true rising gene- 
ration of swelterers and boilers, in cap and 
jacket, and with basket on arm, or thrown 
over the shoulder ona stick. * * * 

“Good luck to them all! If blackberries 
grew on every twig of every bush and tree in 
all Epping Forest, what were they among so 
many? But what of that? There is the 
Forest, and freedom, and fresh air, and the 
exhilaration of a great day, when thousands 
on thousands are gone out on a holiday visit 
to old Mother Nature! Anon you shall see 
them coming back, filling all the road for 
miles, and their baskets not over-loaded, 
though some of them are carrying them ona 
stick between two, like the messengers with 
the bunch of grapes, returning from the Pro- 
mised Land.” 

And all this popular enjoyment, and enjoy- 
ment of the true, healthy sort, is to vanish 
from before an act of Parliament! For 
what, and whose benefit? That the 
question. No doubt a great portion of the 
Crown lands might, with great public advan- 
tage. Both the public purse and the agricul- 
tural interest of the nation would be the 
better for it. Sherwood Forest, the renowned 
retreat of Robin Hood, has long been utilized 
into a common; and, as a common, is now un- 
dergoing enclosure. A large tract of the New 
Forest, which is a naked waste, might, with 
equa! advantage, be converted into fields, and 
that without hurting the more beautiful wood- 
land portion. The Forest of Dean, and some 
others, offer tempting tracts for enclosure, 
against which not a voice would be raised. 
But why is this London forest—this actual 
London park—thus singled out alone for dis- 
section? Were large pecuniary advantages 
to accrue from the enclosure to the nation, 
our objection, in this particular instance, 
would remain precisely the same; for no 
amount of money is for a moment to be put 
in competition with the health, the recreation, 
and the morals of the people. 

But let the public remember that this is 
their own lawful property, and that if they 
say nay—no power on earth can deprive them 
of it. They have purchased all the royal 
forests of the crown, by an agreement, to give 
to it a far better annual income than all these 
lands can produce. Every yard of land, every 
leaf in the forests, is the people’s own ; and if 
this project is still pursued, it will be for them 
to speak out, and demand that it shall remain 
inviolate. We grievously suspect that the real 
motive for the enclosure lies amongst the pro- 
prietors of estates in the Forest itself. These 
estates—originally encroachments on the peo- 
ple’s property, or obtained in bargains from the 
Crown in times of past corruption, the con- 
ditions of which are best kept in the back- 
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ground, for the honour of those concerned in | 


them—are numerous, and many of them very 
delightful. Does the lust of swallowing the 
remainder of the people’s estate, stimulate 
these proprietors? We envy them not their 
inviolable “locations,” but let them hanker 
not after the portion which still belongs to 
the public. So far as the government value 
of these forests is concerned, we find, in the 
return of the Commissioners in 1848, that the 
income was eight hundred and_ninety-six 
pounds, and the expense of management five 
hundred and eighty-four pounds. Any pur- 
chase-money accruing to the Treasury, based 
on that valuation, must be small indeed; while 
the public loss would be enormous, most mel- 
ancholy, and irreparable. 

We have uttered our opinion—now let the 
public of London utter theirs. The same spirit 
which crushed, on the instant, all attempts to 
enclose Hampstead Heath, can effectually 
dissipate all designs against the suburban 
forests, if it be firmly, wholesomely, and tem- 
perately manifested. The Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests may, perhaps, think they 
are acting quite poetically in saying with Mil- 
ton, in “ Comus,”— 


“To-morrow to fresh fields and pastures new ;” 


but “fresh fields and pastures new,” obtained 
by the destruction of the only metropolitan 
forest, would be a metamorphosis which the 
London public would never cease to deplore. 


CHIPS. 


THE SAILOR AT HOME, 


A WELL-KNOWN adage gives to sailors “a 
ge g 
home in every port;” and the proverb is, we 


are happy to say, being fast realized. In 
addition to the “ Sailors’ Homes” mentioned 
in our recent article with that title, we learn 
that several others have been established not 
only in various parts of the United Kingdom. 
but in the United States. Indeed these insti- 
tutions originated in America. So far back 
as 1839, “ Sailors’ Homes” were in full opera- 
tion in most of the sea-ports. The first effort 
to establish a home in America was in 1833, 
at Charleston, in South Carolina, where it an- 
swered so well, and proved so great a blessing, 
that, since that period, others have been es- 
tablished with equal success in Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, and other ports. 

For the establishment of Sailors’ Homes in 
British ports, the nautical public are most 
indebted to Captain Hall. When that officer 
commanded the “ Dragon” steam frigate on 
the Irish station, he was instrumental in 
establishing a “ Home” in Dublin, which was 
opened in 1849 by the Earl of Clarendon; it 
has since eontinued in full operation, and the 
reports are most encouraging. 

On a late tour Captain Hall visited Belfast, 
where a meeting was held, and a committee 
formed to carry out this object. After visiting 
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other ports in Ireland, he proceeded to Scot. 
land, and at Greenock and Glasgow he was go 
successful, that large subscriptions have been 
raised by the citizens of each place. 

At Stornoway, in the }sland of Lewis, he 
received the assistance of Sir James Matheson, 
who with a princely liberality had previously 
expended sixty thousand pounds in one winter, 
for the relief of the poor in the islands of 
which heis proprietor. Sir James co-operated 
with Captain Hall, and the result was the 
immediate establishment of a “ Home.” 

There is also every reason to hope that at 
Inverness, Banff, Peterhead, Arbroath, Kirk- 
saldy, Dundee, Aberdeen, Montrose, &c., &c,, 
“ Homes” on a small and economical scale 
will be got up. Lastly, on the 23rd of April 
a “ Sailors’ Home” was opened at Portsmouth 
under most brilliant auspices; so that the 
reproach, that we have hitherto neglected our 
Sailors, can happily no longer exist. 








OUR PHANTOM SHIP. 


JAPAN, 

We may as well go by the North-west 
Passage as by any other, on onr phantom 
voyage to Japan. Behring Straits shall be 
the door by which we enter the Pacific Ocean. 
We are soon flitting between islands; from 
the American peninsula of Aliaska runs a 
chain of islands,x—the Aleutian,—which lie 
sprinkled upon our track, like a train of 
crumbs dropped by some Tom ‘Thumb among 
the giants, who may aforetime have been led 
astray, not in the wood, but on the water. If 
he landed on Kamtchatka, from the point of 
that peninsula he made a fresh start, dropping 
more crumbs,—the Kurile Islands,—till he 
dropped some larger pieces, and a whole slice 
for the main land of Japan, before he again 
reached the continent and landed finally on the 
Gorea. In sailing by these islands, we have 
abundant reason to observe that they indicate 
main lines of volcanic action. From Behring 
Strait, in fact, we enter the Pacific, between two 
great batteries of subterranean fire. Steering 
for Japan, we pass, on the Kamtchatkan coast, 
the loftiest volcano in the old world, Kamtchats- 
kaja (fifteen thousand, seven hundred and 
sixty-three feet). Following the course of the 
voleanic chain of Kurile Islands, of which the 
most northerly belong to Russia, the southern 
Kuriles are the first land we encounter 
subject to Japan. We do not go ashore here, 
to be sent to prison like Golownin, for we are 
content, at present, to remember that the 
natives of these islands are the hairiest among 
men. We sail on, too polite to outrage 
Japanese propriety by landing, even from 4 
Phantom Ship, on the main island ; so we sail 
to Kiusiu, and run into the bay of Nagasaki. 
The isles of Japan, calling rocks islands, are 
in number three thousand, eight hundred and 
fifty. The main island, Nippon, is larger than 
Ireland, and is important enough to have been 
justly called the England of the Pacific Ocean. 
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Only there is a mighty difference between 
this England, talking about liberty, or cherish- 
ing free trade, and that Dai Nippon ; in which 
not a soul does as he pleases, and from which 
the commerce of the whole world is shut out. 
Dai (or great) Nippon is the name of the whole 
state, which the Chinese modify into Jih-pun, 
and which we have further altered to Japan. 
On Kiusiu, a large southern island, Nagasaki 
is the only port into which, on any possible 
excuse, a foreign vessel is allowed to enter. 
This port we are now approaching; the dark 
rocks of the coast line are reflected from a 
brilliant sea; we pass a mountain island, cul- 
tivated to the very summit, terrace above 
terrace; green hills invite us to our haven, 
and blue mountains in the distance tempt us 
toan onward journey. There are white houses 
shining among cedars; there are pointed 
temple roofs ; boats with their sails up make 
the water near us lively ; surely we shall like 
Japan. We enter the bay now, and approach 
Nagasaki, between fruitful hills and temple 
groves, steeps clothed with evergreen oak, 
cedars and laurels ; picturesque rocks, attacked 
by man, and wheedled out of practicable 
ground for corn and cabbages. There is Na- 
gasaki on a hill side, regularly built, every 
house peeping from its little nest of greens ; 
and there is the Dutch factory, named Dezima. 
Zima in Japanese means “island,” for this 
factory is built upon anisland. No Europeans 
but the Dutch; no Dutch except these 
managers of trade who are locked up in 
Dezima, may traffic with Japan; and these 
may traffic to the extent only of two ships 
yearly, subject to all manner of restrictions. 
As for the resident Dutch, they are locked up 
in Dezima, which is an island made on purpose 
forthem. As if three thousand, eight hundred 
and fifty were not enough, another little island, 
fan-shaped, was built up out of the sea a few 
yards from the shore of Nagasaki. There the 
Dutchmen live; a bridge connects their 
island with the mainland, but a high gate 
and a guard of soldiers prevent all unseason- 
ble rambles. In another part of the town 
there is a factory allowed to the Chinese. 
Other strangers entering this port are treated 
courteously, are supplied gratuitously with 
such necessaries as they want, but are on no 
account allowed to see the town, still less to 
penetrate into the country, and are required 
to be gone about their business as soon as 
possible. Strangers attempting entry at any 
other port belonging to Japan, are without 
ceremony fired upon as enemies. The ad- 
mitted Dutch traders are rigorously searched ; 
everything betraying Christianity is locked up; 
money and arms are removed, and hostages 
are taken. Every man undergoes personal 
scrutinv. The Dutch are allowed no money. 
The Japanese authorities manage all sales for 
them ; pay the minutest items of expenditure, 
and charge it on the profits of their trade, 
Which are then placed on the return vessel, 
not in money, but in goods. The Japanese deal 
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justly, even generously, in their way ; but it is 
their way to allow the foreigners no money 
power. They restrict their exports almost 
wholly to camphor and copper, and allow no 
native workmanship to go abroad. Yet among 
themselves, as between one island and another, 
commerce is encouraged to the utmost. The 
Japanese territories range in the temperate 
zone through a good many degrees, and in- 
clude all shades of climate between that of 
Liverpool and that of Constantinople. Between 
island and island, therefore, busy interchange 
takes place by means of junks, like these which 
now surround us in the Nagasaki harbour. 
You can observe how weak they look about 
the sterns, with rudders insecure. The law 
compels them to be so; for that is an acute 
device by which they are prevented from tra- 
velling too far; they dare not trust themselves 
too boldly to the mercy of the sea, and as it is, 
many wrecked men accuse the prudence of 
their lawgivers. But life is cheap; the popu- 
lation of Japan is probably near thirty mil- 
lion,—and who should care for a few dozen 
mariners ? 

If you please, we will now walk up into 
Nagasaki, with our phantom cloaks about us, 
Being in a region visited by earthquakes, of 
course we find the houses of one story lightly 
built; they are built here of wood and clay 
with chopped straw,—coated over, like our 
town suburban villas, with cement. Paper, 
instead of glass, for window panes, Venetian 
blinds, and around each house a verandah, 
we observe at once. But our attention is 
attracted from the houses to the people. How 
very awkwardly they slip along ! With somuch 
energy and vigour in their faces, how is it 
that they never thought of putting reasonable 
shoes upon their feet? They wear instead of 
shoes mere soles of wood or matting, held to 
the foot each by a peg which runs between 
the great toe and its neighbor, through a 
hole made for that purpose in the sock. ‘T'hese 
clouts they put away on entering a house, 
as we should put away umbrellas, and wear 
only socks in-doors. Nevertheless the people 
here look handsome in their loose, wide gowns, 
bound by a girdle round the waist, with long 
sleeves, of which, by the bye, you may perceive 
that the dependent ends are Japanese coat- 
pockets. Thence you see yonder gentleman 
drawing his nose-paper,—one of the little 
squares of clean white paper always ready in 
the sleeve-pocket to serve the purpose of our 
handkerchief. That little square when used 
is, you see, thrown away; but if the gentleman 
were in a house he would return it to his 
pocket, to be got rid of in a more convenient 
place. The women’s robes are like those of 
the men in form, but richer in material, more 
various with gold and colour. As to the head 
equipment, we observe, however, a great dif- 
ference between the sexes. The men shave 
their own heads, leaving hair only at the 
back part and upon the temples, which they 
gather forward, and tie up intoa tuft. The 
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women keep their entire crop of hair standing, 
and they make the most of it; they spread it 
out into a turban, and stick through it not a 
few pieces of polished tortoiseshell, as big as 
office-rulers.* Inviting admiration, the young 
beauty of Japan paints her face red and white, 
and puts a purple stain upon her lips ; but the 
remaining touches are forbidden to a damsel 
till her heart is lost. The swain who seeks to 
marry her, fixes outside her father’s house 
a certain shrub; if this be taken in-doors by 
the family, his suit he knows to be accepted ; 
and when next he gets a peep at his beloved, 
he watches with a palpitating heart the move- 
ment of her lips, to see whether her teeth be 
blackened ; for by blackened teeth she mani- 
fests the reciprocal affection. Only after 
marriage, however, is the lady glorified with 
a permission not only to have black teeth, but 
also to pull out her eyebrows. 

Those are not little beggars yonder trotting 
by that lady who is so magnificently dressed ; 
they are her children. The children of the 
Japanese are all dressed meanly, upon moral 
grounds. Notice those gentlemen who bow 
to one another ; the ends of a scarf worn by 
each of them exactly meet the ground, yet 
one bows lower than another, and they go on 
walking in the bowed position until each has 
lost the other from his sight. Those scarfs 
are regulated by the law; each man must 
bow so that his scarf shall touch the ground, 
and it is so made long or short, that he may 


humble himself more or less profoundly in 
exact accordance with his rank. 

Of rank there are eight classes after the 
Mikado and the Ziogoon, whom we shall 


come to visit in our travels presently. There 
are, one, the princes; two, the nobles, who 
owe feudal service to the prince, or the 
empire; three, the priests; and four, the 
solciers ; these four form the higher orders, 
and enjoy the privilege of wearing two swords 
and petticoat trousers. Class five counts as 
respectable ; inferior officials and doctors con- 
stitute this class, and wear one sword with 
the trousers. Merchants and respectable 
tradesmen form class six, whose legs may not 
pollute the trousers, though, by entering 
themselves as domestics to a man of rank, 
they may enjoy the privilege of carrying one 
sword. ‘These are the only people by whom 
wealth can be accumulated. Class seven— 
artists, artisans, and petty shopkeepers. Class 
eight—day labourers and peasants. ‘'T'rades- 
men who work on leather, tanners, &c., are 
excluded from classification. They are defiled, 
and may not even live with other men; they 
live in villages of their own, so thoroughly 
unrecognized, that Japanese authority, in 
measuring the miles along a road, breaks off 
at, the entrance of a currier’s village, leaves it 
excluded from his measurement, which is 


* Hats are not used by either sex except in rainy weather, 
but every Japanese carries a fan; even the beggar yonder 
holds his fan to that young lady, whereupon she drops her 
charitable gift. 
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resumed upon the other side. So, if we travel 
post, we get through leather-sellers’ villages 
for nothing. 

These houses in Nagasaki, which at a 
distance looked so much like mansions, are 
the store-rooms wherein tradesmen keep their 
valuable stock, and families their valuable 
furniture. For desolating fires are common 
in the towns and cities of Japan; so common 
that almost every house is prudently pro- 
vided with a fire-proof store-room, having 
copper shutters to the windows, and the walls 
covered a*foot thick with clay. Attached to 
each is a large vessel of liquid mud, with 
which the whole building is smeared on an 
alarm of fire; and this method of fire-in- 
surance is exceedingly effective, where there 
is nothing like a Sun or Atlas Company to 
fall upon, and the most abstemious of fires eats 
up, at any rate, a street. 

That door is open, and there is no horse- 
shoe over it—there’s not an iron horse-shoe 
in Japan,—so two ghosts slip into the house 
unperceived, First, here is a portico for 
palanquins, shoes, and umbrellas; into this 
the kitchens open. In the back apartments 
we shall find the family. We walk into the 
drawing-room, and there the master sits. It 
is most fortunate that we are now invisible; 
for, did we visit in the flesh, we should 
be teased by the necessities of Japanese 
civility. That gentleman would sit upon his 
heels before us; we should sit on our heels 
before him; we should then all bow our 
heads as low as possible. Then we should 
make compliments to one another, the answer 
to each being “ He, he, he!’ Then pipes and 
tea would be brought in; after this we might 
begin to talk. Before we left we should 
receive sweetmeats on a sheet of white paper, 
in which it would be our duty to fold up 
whatever we did not eat, and put it in our 
pockets. Eat what you like, and pocket 
what remains, is Japanese good-breeding. At 
a dinner-party the servant of each guest 
brings baskets, that he may take away his 
master’s portion of the feast. This master, 
however, is unconscious of our shadowy 
appearance, and continues busy with his 
book. It is Laplace, translated into Japanese, 
through Dutch. The Japanese are thoroughly 
alive to the advanced state of European 
science, and on those fixed occasions when 
the Dutchmen from the factory visit the 
capital, the Dutch physician is invariably 
visited by the native physicians, naturalists, 
and astronomers, who display on their own 
parts wonderful acumen, and most dexterously 
pump for European knowledge. Scientific 
books in the Dutch language they translate 
and publish into Japanese. The country has 
not been shut up out of contempt for 
foreigners, and native men of science have 
so diligently profited by opportunities afforded 
from without, that they construct by their 
own artificers, barometers, telescopes, make 
their own almanacks, and calculate their 
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own eclipses. Hovering about this gen- 
tleman, our eyes detect at once that the 
impression on his page is taken from a wood- 
cut imitation of hand-writing ; moveable 
types are not yet introduced into Japan. 
The writing, like Chinese, is up and down 
the page, and not across it. Three or four 
different characters seem to be used indis- 
criminately, and some of them are certainly 
Chinese. The good folks of Dai Nippon are 
indebted to the Ties for the first strong 
impulse to their civilisation ; not being them- 
selves of Chinese origin, but a distinct branch 
of the Mongolian family. Their language is 
quite different, and has exceedingly long 
words, instead of being built up, like Chinese, 
of monosyllables. Japanese written in Chinese 
character is understood by any Chinaman ; but 
so would English be, since Chinese writing 
represents ideas. So, if a Spaniard writes 
five, an Englishman reads it as “five,” and 
understands correctly, yet the Spaniard would 
tell you that he wrote not “ five,” but “cinco.” 

Hovering still about this gentleman, and 
beguiled, by the strangeness of all things we 
see, into a curiosity like that of children, we 
admire his sword. The hilt is very beautiful, 
composed of various metals blended into a 
fine enamel. This enamel is used in Japan 
where Europeans would use jewels, because 
the art of cutting precious stones is not known 
to the Japanese. For the blade of this sword 
it is not impossible that a sum has been given 
not unlike a hundred pounds; the tempering 
of steel is carried to perfection in Japan, 
where gentlemen are connoisseurs in sword- 
blades. Young nobles lend their maiden 
swords to the executioner (who is always 
chosen from the defiled leather-selling race) 
that they may be tried upon real flesh and 
blood ; as executions in Japan are generally 
cruel, and some criminals are hacked to death, 
rather than killed outright, the swords on 
such occasions are refreshed with a fair taste 
of blood. The mats upon the floor are the 
next things we notice ; a thick matting of 
straw forms a substratum, over which are 
spread the fine mats, elegantly fringed. To 
see that lackered work inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, which we familiarly call Japan, in its 
perfection, we must evidently visit it at home. 
Anything of the kind so exquisitely beautiful 
as this little table, is not to be found in 
Europe. Whatever trinkets pass out of these 
islands into Europe, do so nayboen,—that is, 
with secret connivance,—but the first-rate 
manufactures are in no way suffered to come 
to us. Without nayboen, life would be in- 
supportable in a minute wilderness of rules 
and customs. People even die nayboen ; that 
is, a man lies unburied, and is said to be alive, 
when his death otherwise would lead to dis- 
agreeable results. Here, as elsewhere, when 
rules are made intolerably strict, evasion is 
habitual. The amount that cannot be evaded 
is astonishing enough. as we shall see ere we 
return to England; now we are in the house 


of this gentleman at Nagasaki. His wife 
enters, and by their mutual behaviour, it is 
evident that ladies in Japan are to their hus- 
bands very much what ladies are in England. 

This lady passes to the garden; the room 
ends with a projecting angle open to the garden 
on each side, a sort of bay, which every house 
has; and if there be no more ground than just 
the supplementary triangles on each side to 
complete the square, still ‘there is alw ays that ; 

and that is always quite enough, for want of 
more. It is enough to spend a fortune upon, in 
dwarf trees and vegetable curiosities. The Ja- 
panese shine like the Chinese in monstrosities. 

They can dwarf trees so well, that in a little 
box four inches square, President Meylan saw 
growing, a fir, a bamboo, and a plum-tree, i in 
full blossom. Or they hypertrophy pers if 
they please, until a radish is produced as large 
asa boy six years old. Their gardens, how- 
ever small, are always laid out in landscape 
style, and each is adorned with a temple, not 
a mere ornamental summer-house, but the 
real shrine of a household god. Into this 
garden walks the lady, and returns with a few 
flowers. She takes these to an elegant shelf 
fixed in a recess of the apartment. upon which 
a bouquet stands, and is engaged upon her 
nosegay. An act of taste? O dear, no ; every 
drawing-room in Japan has such a shelf with 
flowers. placed upon it; every lady entering 
who found her husband there, and meant to 
talk with him, would in the first place make 
the nosegay talk, and say, “The wife and 
husband are alone together.” If company 
arrive, the flowers must be otherwise adjusted ; 

the position of every flower, and even of green 
leaves, in that bouquet, is fixed by custom, 
which is law, to vary with the use to which 
the room is put. One of the most difficult 
and necessary parts of female education in 
Japan, is to acquire a perfect knowledge of 
the rules laid down in a large book on the 
arrangement of the drawing-room nosegay, in 
a manner suitable to every case. It is the 
Japanese “ Use of the globes” to ladies’ schools. 
To boys and girls, after reading and writing, 
which are taught (hear, England !) to the 
meanest Japanese, the most necessary part of 
education is an elaborate training in the cere- 
monial rules of life. Bows proper for every 
occasion, elegant kotoos, the whole science 
and practice of good-breeding, have to be 
learned through many tedious years. ‘T’o boys 
there is given special training in the hara- 
kiri, or the art of ripping one’s self up. 
Many occasions present themselves on which 
it as much concerns the honour of a Japanese 
to cut himself open, as it concerned an English- 
man some years ago to fire a pistol at his 
friend. The occasions are so frequent, that a 
Japanese boys’ school would be incomplete 
in which instruction was not given in this 
art of suicide. Boys practise all the details 
in dramatic fashion, and in after life, if a day 
come when disgrace, caused often by the 
deeds of other men, appears inevitable, he 
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appoints a day, and according to the exigencies 
of the case, before his family or his assembled 
connexions, ceremoniously cuts open his own 
belly at a solemn dinner. Dying in this way, 
he is said to have died in the course of nature ; 
dying before shame came to him, be is said 
to have died undisgraced, and so has saved 
his family from that participation in his fall, 
which otherwise was imminent. Now we 
must leave this house, in which we have spent 
perhaps a little too much time: yet in the 
whole time we did not once hear the squalling 
of a baby. though a baby was there certainly. 
If this should meet the eye of Mr. Meek, he 
is informed that in Japan, children, until they 
are three years old, are not allowed to wear 
anything tight about their persons. 

Now we are once more in the streets of 
Nagasaki, and observe, that for a gentleman 
to turn his back upon a friend, is true polite- 
ness, in this most original of lands. It signifies 
that he who so turns is unworthy to behoid 
the face, &c. A bridal procession passes us ; 
the bride in her long white veil. There is a 
touch of poetry connected with that veil; it 
literally is the shroud in which she will be 
buried. 

We are out of town now, and delighting in 
the open country. Exquisite views of hill, 
and dale, and wood, and water, tempt the 
sight. Rice fields, of course, we pass ; rice is 
a staple article of diet to the Japanese, as to 
so many other millions of the human race. 


It is the vegetable food that finds its way into 


more mouths than any other. There is 
wheat, also, in Japan, used chiefly for making 
cakes and soy ; barley for feeding cattle. The 
cattle being used as beasts of draught and 
burden, it is thought improper to kill them, 
or to deprive the young calves of their milk ; 
the Japanese, therefore, refrain from milk 
and beef. They eat great quantities of fish, 
poultry, and venison. In the country gar- 
dens we see quinces, pears, plums, cherries, 
peaches, oranges, and citrons too; bean-fields 
abound, and farms, of which the hedges are 
all tea. Where soil and climate favour, many 
a hill-side, in Japan, is cultivated as a tea 
plantation ; but beyond this, the tea plant is 
used by the farmers generally as a hedge, 
from which they gather their own leaves, and 
dry tea for home use, just as our farmers 
brew their own October beer. Now we are 
flitting under cedar groves, now under firs, 
now under mulberry plantations for the silk- 
worm ; every good point in the landscape is 
occupied by a temple, which is composed of 
one large edifice and many little ones; the 
little ones are used by pleasure parties. There 
is a snake, and there you see in the tree a 
long-tailed monkey (Inuus speciosus) ; there is 
no other kind of monkey in these islands, and 
the snakes are all of species found nowhere 
else. The tree frog and the eatable frog live 
in the north of Nippon. Here we have 
squirrels. There are no lions and tigers; 
there is not a single animal of the cat tribe 
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known upon these islands; you can meet 
with nothing worse than a wild boar. Great 
pains are taken to destroy the foxes. Here 
are pheasants without game-laws, and the 
peacock yonder looks as if he felt himself at 
home. Several palanquins have passed us on 
the road, varying much in shape and minor 
details. The shape of the palanquin, the 
length of the poles, their position, the way in 
which they are held, and the number of 
holders, are all fixed so as to accord precisely 
with the rank of the good gentleman inside, 
The number of attendants in the train, even 
of an inconsiderable man, is startling ; and as 
for a prince, he might be setting out to 
conquer China. The roads are good, and 
there is no lack of horsemen, but we have not 
seen draught carriages; perhaps these hills 
are an impediment to travelling by such con- 
veyance ; roads over hills and mountains 
being simply flights of steps. 

Hollo! What couple scampers by in such : 
ahurry? *Tis the post; the greatest princes 
must put by their etiquette, and get out of 
its way. One man runs with the letters, and 
another keeps pace with him to supply his 
place in case of illness or accident ; if both 
posts fail, the nearest man, whatever be his 
dignity, must do their work for them. These 
posts are never horsed; but each pair, at the 
conclusion of a stage, finds the next couple 
Waiting to catch the important bundle thrown 
to them, and set off instantly, before the spent 
runners have reached the spot where they 
may halt and get their wind again. Goods 
are conveyed on pack-horses or oxen over 
land; but water transit by lakes, rivers, or 
canals, is much more common. The roads 
are well swept, for the farmers on each 
side diligently scrape up all manure; and 
as men with brooms clear the way before a 
traveller of rank, the highway is kept in a 
very neat condition. Men selling straw clouts 
for travellers, and straw shoes for the horses, 
which require, of course, frequent renewal, 
pick up a living by the roadside, and we pass 
them frequently. Observe that mighty cam- 
phor-tree, which every traveller has mentioned. 
To Kempfer it was venerable for its age in 
the year 1691 ; still it is healthy, and so large 
that fifteen men can stand within its hollow. 
Hot springs, of course, we pass in a volcanic 
country. There is a coal-mine also here, 
though charcoal is the fuel usually burned. 

We have now crossed Kiusiu, and reached 
the seaport of Kokura, where we find our 
Phantom Ship in readiness to take us through 
a sea covered with islets, to the large island 
of Nippon. We shall disembark, and travel 
very rapidly through Ohosaka to Miyako, 
where the divine Mikado holds his court. 
We pass some strange-looking men covered 
with matting, each of whom has in his hand 
a long wooden spoon. The spoon is their 
cockle-shell, for they are pilgrims travelling 
in the most pious form, as beggars, to the 
shrine of their own goddess. This pilgrimage 
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ig made by all good Japanese—the oftener the 
better, especially as they grow old, because 
they get each time full absolution from the 
riests for their past sins. 

The sun goddess and the Mikado are allied 
together ; and as we now are journeying to- 
wards a seat of government, we can do nothing 
better than discuss the Japanese religion. It 
begins with an Oriental “once upon a time,” 
of gods who reigned for a few millions of 
years apiece, above whom there was, and is, 
and ever will be, one supreme God, free from 
care. The last of seven royal gods said to his 
wife one day, “There’s earth somewhere, I’m 
sure!” and so he poked about with his spear 
in the water, feeling for it. Drops falling 
from his spear-point made the islands of Japan. 
Then this god made eight millions of other 
gods, and also created the ten thousand things. 
Having ordered matters to his satisfaction, he 
made a present of his Japanese earth to his 
pet daughter, the sun goddess. The sun 
goddess reigned only two hundred and fifty 
thousand years, and her four successors filled 
the next two million; the last of the four, 
being the great-great-grandson of the sun 
goddess, fancied a mortal life, and left a mortal 
boy, who reigned on earth, and was the first 
Mikado; from him all Mikados are descended. 
This is the native Japanese religion, called 
Sintoo; worshipping the sun goddess, and 
Kami, which are minor gods, or saints. The 
Sintoos bow before no images, but put as 
emblems in their temples a sheet of white 
paper and a mirror, to denote the soul pure 
and incapable of stain. The worshipper kneels, 
gazes at the mirror, offers sacrifice of fruit or 
rice, deposits money, and retires. Upon this 
creed Buddhism has been grafted ; but the re- 
ligion of the learned Japanese is Sintoo—a phi- 
losophic moral doctrine which they cherish 
secretly, while outwardly observing rites pre- 
scribed by custom. 

But revenons a@ nos Mikados: the first 
Mikado, though of fabulous descent, is an 
historical person, Zin-mu-ten-woo, and with 
him Japanese history begins—at a period 
from whence we date rational annals in some 
other countries, about 660 B.c. We will 
note those points of history that are essential to 
a comprehension of the present government. 
Mikados followed each other, sole rulers and 
powerful, until they fell into a trick of abdi- 
cating in favour of their children, and then 
doing the duty without being annoyed by the 
ceremonies of their office. ‘That had its in- 
convenient results, for presently came one 
Mikado who married the daughter of a pow- 
erful papa; and when the time came for re- 
tirement, and he had abdicated in favour of a 
son three years old, the powerful papa thrust 
him aside into a prison, and usurped the 
regency. A civil war was the result of 
this; Yoritomo leaped up as champion of the 
imprisoned man, so recently a king, released 
him, and restored him to the regency over his 
infant son. For this essential service good 
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Yoritomo was made a sort of field-marshal, or 
Ziogoon. The ex-Mikado dying, left Yoritomo 
the guardian of his son; and so for twenty 
years the Ziogoon was regent. Infant Mikados 
still continuing to be the fashion, regency 
became hereditary to the Ziogoons ; and these 
last being men, it eventually came to pass 
that the Mikado was stripped of all power, 
and converted into a magnificent doll, while 
the real court was transferred to Jeddo, where 
the Ziogoons reside. Retributive justice we 
shall meet with in a little while, but we have 
now reached Miyako, the Mikado’s residence, 
and nominally still the capital of Nippon. 

Poor Mikado, what a miserable honour he 
must think it isto bedivine! He represents 
the sun goddess on earth, and is required to sit 
upon his throne quite still, and without moving 
his head for several hours every day, lest the 
whole earth should be unsteady. When not 
sitting, he must leave his crown upon the 
throne to keep watch in his absence. Being 
so very holy, he is deprived of all use of his 
legs ; earth is not worthy of his tread. His 
nails and hair are never cut—for who may 
mutilate a god? Every article of dress that 
he puts on must be bran new; his plates, and 
cups, and dishes, everything he touches at a 
meal—even the kitchen utensils used in cook- 
ing for him—must not be used twice, and of 
course no profane man may employ what has 
been sanctified by the Mikado’s use. What- 
ever clothes he puts off are immediate] 
burned ; his pots and vessels are destroyed. 
This hourly waste being a heavy pull on the 
finances of the Ziogoon, the divine victim gets 
only the coarsest slops to dress in, and eats off 
the cheapest crockery. No wonder that he 
still keeps up the fashion of resigning. His 
palace is circumscribed with palisades, and an 
officer residing without the gate spies all his 
actions, and reports them to the Ziogoon. Still 
the poor fellow is divine. The gods, it is 
believed, all spend a month at his place, 
during which month they are not at home in 
their own temples, and worship is accordingly 
suspended. The Mikado grants religious 
titles, fixes feasts and fasts, and settles doc- 
trinal disputes. Thusthere arose once schism 
in Japan about the colour of the devil. Four 
factions respectively declared him to be black, 
white, red, and green, The theologic knot 
was given to the Mikado that day to unravel, 
who, knowing the obstinacy of theologians 
well, declared all parties to be right; and so 
the devil of Japan remains to this day a four- 
coloured monster. Offices of state in the 
Mikado’s court—the Dairi it is called—are 
above all in honour, objects of ambition even 
to the Ziogoon. The dwellers in the Dairi 
with the holy prisoner, both male and female, 
are the most refined and cultivated Japanese. 
From their ranks are supplied the poets of the 
land, who sing the beauties of the rapid Oye- 
waga, or legends of the snow-capped Foesi. 

Miyako is the classic ground, the Athens, of 
Japan. But we must go on to the Japanese 
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London, Jeddo, the real capital, a grand 
metropolis, with about one million, six hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants. Of course there 
is a wilderness of suburb; there are endless 
streets; there is a river through the town 
which flows into the bay, from which this cap- 
ital is not far distant. There are bridges; 
there is a vast multitude of people thronging 
to and fro; there are shops, signs, inscriptions. 
We will walk into a theatre; for here, as in 
the days of Auschylus, performances take place 
by day. There is a pit, and there are tiers of 
elegant seats, which answer to our boxes ; the 
scenery and dresses are handsome, only in 
scene-painting there is no perspective. As in 
the early European drama, the subjects illus- 
trated are the deeds of gods and heros: not 
more than two speakers occupy the scene at 
once; boys act the female characters. Several 
pieces are performed, eace piece divided into 
acts, and the plan is to give after Act I. of 
the first play, Act I. of the second, and then 
to begin the third, before taking the series of 
second acts. As each actor in each piece plays 
also several parts, one might consider this 
arrangement to be rather puzzling. Gentle- 


men go out after the act of any piece they 
wish to hear, and attend to other matters till 
the next act of the same piece shal] come on ; 
but ladies sit with pleasure through the whole. 
Dear souls! they steal a march upon our femi- 
nine box ornaments ; for they bring with them 
a collection of dresses to the play, slip out du- 


ring each pause to change their clothes, and 
reappear, to catch the admiration of beholders; 
every time ina new costume. 

The palace of the Ziogoon covers much 
ground, being in fact a rural scene—a palace 
and a park, locked up within the town. As 
for the Ziogoon, he also is locked up within 
his trenches. ‘To understand how he is fet- 
tered, and, at the same time, how all the peo- 
ple of Japan have come to be locked up, we 
must pursue our little thread of history. 
Yoritomo established, as we said, the power 
of the Ziogoons, which flourished for a long 
time. Kublah Khan endeavoured to make 
Nippon subject to him; but without success, 
winds and waves fighting with the Japanese. 
Mongolians were forbidden then to touch 
Japanese ground, but a century later friendly 
relations were restored with China. In 1543, 
two Portuguese, Antonia Mota and Francesco 
Zeimoto, landed in Japan, exciting great inter- 
est among a mercantile people, trading at 
that time, it is said, with sixteen foreign 
nations. The Portuguese taught new arts, 
they brought new wares, and they were wel- 
comed eagerly ; some of them settled, and were 
married in Japan. The Jesuits came, too, 
with Christianity, and their preaching was 
abundantly successful. Now, it so happened, 
that about the same time, when the Portuguese 
first arrived, a civil war was waged between 
two brothers, for the dignity of Ziogoon. 
Both brothers perished in this war, and then 
the vassal princes fought over the fallen bone. 


Nobunaga, the most powerful of these, was 
aided by a person of obscure birth, named 
Hide-yosi. Nobunaga became Ziogoon, fa- 
voured the Christians, and invested Hide-yosj 
with high military rank. An usurper mur- 
dered Nobunaga, was then himself murdered, 
and left vacant a seat which Hide-yosj 
was now strong enough to seize. He took 
the name of Tayko, and is the great hero of 
the annals of Japan. He it was who con- 
tinued the robbery of the Mikado’s power, and 
secured himself against revolt by establish- 
ing a system of check over the princes, which 
prevails to this day. He left a son bearing 
the name of Hide-yosi, six years old, and to 
secure his power, married him to the daughter 
of Jyeyas,a strong papa. Jyeyas played the 
usurper, of course, and a large faction su 
ported the young Hide-yosi, whom he had 
sworn to guard. The boy was Christian at 
heart; his cause, also, was just; the Jesuits, 
therefore, and the great body of the Christians, 
warmly took his part. Had he maintained 
his right successfully, Christianity would have 
become the state religion in Japan. Jyeyas 
conquered, and the Christians, persecuted, 
afterwards rebelling, they were rooted out— 
regarded as a sect politically hostile. Their 
rebellion broke loose in the principality of 
Arima; the Prince of Arima drove the in- 
surgents, seventy thousand in number, to the 
peninsula of Simabara, where they stood at 
bay. Since they were not to be dislodged, 
the Dutch, then settled at Firato, were desired 
to aid the government ; accordingly they sent 
a man-of-war, which fired upon the Christians 
and sealed their fate. To this service the 
Dutch were indebted for their permission to 
retain one factory. All other Christians were 
destroyed or expelled, and since those days 
every stranger has been required, exempting 
the Dutch factory, to trample on an image of 
the Saviour, as an evidence of his not being a 
Christian interloper. 

To finish our history, we must record that 
Jyeyas, having established his own usurpa- 
tion, completed the reduction of the Mikado 
to a state of helplessness; completed the 
fettering of the princes, and the protective 
system of espial ; and being deified, on death, 
under the name of Gongen, was the founder 
of the Gongen dynasty of Ziogoons, which still 
rules in Japan, and still adheres to the protec- 
tive system. But in course of time the power 
of the Ziogoons has waned ; the Ziogoon him- 
self is now a puppet to his council, which is 
governed by a president, who by no means is 
able to do what he likes. 

Let us now see how all the Japanese are 
tied and bound, and kept in profound peace. 
In the first place, nearly half the population 
are officials in pay, and the whole empire is 
sprinkled thickly with a some public and 
official, who may intrude where they please, 
others concealed and not acknowledged, 
although paid, by government. Further- 
more, every householder is required to watch 
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the actions of his five intermediate neighbours, 
and to keep a sharp eye upon movements 
opposite. Every prince is assisted in his 
government by two secretaries, whom the 
court appoints, one to reside with him, and 
the other to reside at Jeddo. These take 
every act of government out of his hands. 
The secretary, who lives with him, watches 
him, and acts upon instructions from the 
secretary who resides at Jeddo, who again is 
prompted by the council. Not only does the 
prince live surrounded by a mob of unknown 
spies, but he is obliged, every alternate year, 
to leave his principality and to reside at 
Jeddo ; his wife and family are always kept at 
Jeddo in the character of hostages. Further- 
more, pains are taken to prevent a_ prince 
from being rich. He is required at Jeddo to 
impoverish himself by displays of pomp ; and 
if his purse be long, the Ziogoon invites him- 
self to dinner with him; an honour great 
enough to ruin any noble in Japan. Similar 
checks are upon all governors of towns and 
all officials. Any neglect reported by a 
spy, any infraction of a rule, threatens dis- 
grace, and makes it necessary to perform the 
act of suicide before described. So it was not 
without cause that they were taught at 
school the hara-kiri. Perhaps you think the 
council is omnipotent. Far from it. The 
council may, indeed, make any law, which 
will be submitted by the president for sanc- 
tion tothe Ziogoon. Then, should the Ziogoon 
refuse his signature, and differ in opinion 
from the council, if he blame the law, the 
question is submitted to the Ziogoon’s three 
next of kin, and they are umpires. If these 
decide against the Ziogoon, he is deposed 
immediately ; if they decide against the 
council, then its president and members must 
rip themselves up. j 
Yet still this tyranny of custom, which 
would seem to be so burdensome to all, goes 
on, because all are so bound that none can 
begin to stir. The Japanese, as we have 
partly been able to see, are an acute race— 
they have original and thinking minds; with 
a dash of Asiatic fierceness, they are generous, 
joyous, sympathetic. ‘They love picnic parties 
and music, with a buffoon; who first en- 
courages them to throw off restraint, to langh 
and riot in good-nature ; and, assuming then 
his second office, draws himself up demurely, 
to give alla lesson in politeness. The buffoons 
who go for hire to promote mirth with a 
pleasure-party, go also as masters of the cere- 
monies. The treatment of Golownin, as a 
prisoner, will also illustrate the nature of the 
Japanese. In moving from one prison to 
another, he walked, bound so tightly with thin 
cords that they cut wounds into his flesh. 
These wounds the soldiers dressed every 
evening, but did not slacken any string ; they 
said that he was fettered in the customary way. 
Yet these men willingly would take him on 
their backs, to carry him, when he was foot- 
sore; people in the villages were gladly 
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suffered to show sympathy by feeding him 
with pleasant things as he passed through ; 
and when he had made efforts to escape ; 
which, if successful, wou'd have entailed hara- 
kiri on his guards; they still showed no abate- 
ment of good-nature. 

Under the main bridge of Jeddo lies our 
Phantom Ship, and from the heart of that 
great city of the East we float out to the sea. 
It does not take us long to get to Tower 


Stairs ;—and now a Phantom Cab will take 
you home. 
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The Alhambra, Camberwell, 1851. 

Mr. Corpvuctor, 

I cannot help thinking that yours 
is among those valuable publications whose 
columns are ever thrown open to the com- 
plaints of the intelligent “Father of a 
family.” You sympathise with these men, 
already past the prime of life, in their 
struggles with the unrefined omnibus driver ; 
you weep over the tale of their daughters, 
perpetually insulted in public places; in a 
word, you are a man and a Briton, and fond 
of fair-play. Sir, I am both intelligent and 
the father of a family, and this must form my 
apology for troubling you. 

About a month ago, blessed with the society 
of a noble and strong-minded woman, I was 
as happy as the days—and, permit me to add, 
the evenings—were long. The Alhambra, 
Camberwell, is my place of residence, and 
before the untoward events which I am about 
to narrate, its doors were perpetually thrown 
open to the exercise of liberality, as my friends 
of the Stock Exchange are willing to testify. 
My two eldest boys, Albert and Wellesley, 
whom I have destined to succeed me, are at pre- 
sent at school, making rapid progress in the 
dead languages; our three other cherubs are 
still in the heaven of the nursery. Our esta- 
blishment included—besides a nurse—Gaspar 
the page, Sarah the housemaid, and Mary 
the cook. If there was anything upon which 
my wife prided herself, it was on her art in 
managing and keeping in order these re- 
tainers ; and, I must do her the justice to say, 
that she reigned supreme in the kitchen, 
though not, as some of my enemies have 
maliciously asserted, in the parlour. 

It was on the evening of the 20th of March 
—a day never to be forgotten—that I stood 
at my dining-room window, looking out into 
the front garden. Twilight was beginning 
to wrap Camberwell in its dusky mantle; 
I know not why, but a vague feeling of awe 
insensibly stole over me. I had not looked 
long, when I observed a dark figure steal in 
through the gate and hover about the garden. 
It approached the door and stood there for a 
moment or two apparently feeling for some- 
thing. Iopened the window and called out 
to it. It made no reply, but rapidly slipped 
something into the letter-slit, once more tra- 
versed the garden, and disappeared through 
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the Moorish archway as mysteriously as it had 
entered. 

I hastened up to the front door, and found 
in the box a little bit of paper. This was the 
squib which the enemy had flung into our 
peaceful camp—the firebrand which was to 
consume us and our hopes. Why, oh, why, 
was it not accompanied with a smell of 
sulphur, as is usual on such occasions ! 

Need I say that I allude to the Census 
Paper? 

Let me here pause and solicit the laugh of 
any Turk or Russian whose eye this interest- 
ing letter chances to meet. The tender female 
who may be exposed to present her back to 
the knout, or her neck to the bowstring, will 
solace herself with the thought that not even 
the ingenuity of Eastern despots has hit upon 
the expedient of making her give her real age. 
Where is this to stop? It is not long since 
the tradesman and domestic servants of 
Camberwell rejoiced in the knowledge of the 
exact state of my income. They now gloat 
over the age of my wife. But I anticipate. 

On the morning of the thirty-first, there was 
of course a family council held, to decide how 
the tyrannical mandate of the Government 
could be best avoided or complied with. That 
we should ourselves first sign, and so submit 
the real age of my Helen to the inquisitive 
glance of the servants, was not to be dreamt 
of. It may be mentioned in confidence, that 


she has for some time worn a luxurious crop 
of some other lady’s ringlets; and, that the 


theory is that her age goes back while mine 
advances, like the male and female in the 
barometer. But though availing herself of 
the well-known privilege of the sex to retail 
small fibs, as occasion may require, she 
would yet scorn to misinform the Government 
on an important particular. Besides, these 
trifling discrepancies between fact and fiction, 
are not for the kitchen. I, accordingly, trans- 
mitted the documents to the lower regions. 

Days passed on. A fat man with red hair 
kept continually calling, and still the paper 
was not filled up. At last a polite message 
was sent to me, to the effect that if it failed 
to be ready by that time next day, the Govern- 
ment was prepared to put every engine at 
their command in play. I should be dragged 
before two myrmidons of justice. There was 
no help for it, and so I summoned up the ser- 
vants ina body. After considerable persua- 
sion on my part, aided by a few threats on 
that of my wife, we succeeded in extracting 
from them a confession of their respective 
ages. Gaspar was twenty-two; the house- 
maid was nineteen; the cook was twenty-five, 
and the nurse was thirty. “Thirty!” ex- 
claimed my wife. “ Yes, ma’am, just turned 
thirty,” she replied, unabashed. It may be 
remarked, that my own impression is, that the 
page is seventeen; Sarah twenty-seven ; 
cook thirty-one ; and as for the last-named old 
woman, if she ever sees forty-eight again, it 
will be in her dreams. However, that was no 


business of ours. For our own part, it is need- 
less to say that we were above such pett 
deception. So, signing our correct ages (forty- 
seven for myself, and thirty-nine for my wife) 
I delivered the paper into the hands of the 
red-haired man in the hall, and saw him place 
it, amongst others, carefully in his pocket. 
“See him to the gate, Charles,” said Mrs, §, 
But I had my slippers on, and did not like to 
venture on the gravel. Oh, the fatal result 
of disobedience! Young men, take warning 
by me and obey your wives, as you are sworn 
to do, in ail things ! 

Not to detain you too long, sir, about five 
minutes afterwards, my wife, in the course 
of her perambulations, happening to catch 
the sound of suppressed laughter in the 
kitchen, had the following scraps of conver- 
sation involuntarily forced upon her ear, 
“ Thirty-nine !” exclaimed the page in great 
glee; “ why I heerd her tell Mrs. Jones the 
other day, at dinner, as she was thirty-one, 
Ha! ha! ha!” “Qh, the wanity of them 
old women!” put in the nurse. “ The ’air on 
her ’ead must be false,” laughed the cook. 
“ Mrs. Pry give me a shilling to take round 
the paper to her when it was signed,” exclaimed 
the red-haired fiend, “ and I’m a going now.” 
And then came another peal of “ ha! ha! ha!” 
excruciating to hear. 

It is needless to say that these wretches 
all received one month’s notice on the spot, 
but the effects of this disastrous incident are 
not so easily enumerated. During the re- 
mainder of the month the page has been fre- 
quently seen to look at my wife, and then touch 
his head and grin at the cook during prayers; 
the lips of the nurse have been observed to 
form themselves into the sound of “ thirty- 
nine,” as she stood conversing with an ac- 
quaintance at. the gate. Mrs. Pry smirks 
odiously when we meet at church. Even the 
demure little curate has commenced talkin 
to my wife about certain extra spiritua 
exertions which she ought to enter upon “at 
her time of life.’ |The miscreants have 
departed, and a new batch of servants has 
replaced them, but the same malicious grin 
flits over the faces of the new-comers.—They 
have heard the tale with a thousand em- 
bellishments ; it will be transmitted in the 
kitchen from generation to generation, ready 
to pop out whenever there is a little tiff or 
quarrel with the powers above. ‘The draper’s 
apprentice says that dark-coloured ribbons are 
most suitable for “ elderly” ladies. Our life 
is rendered miserable, and all on account of 
the odious and tyrannical Census Paver. If 
you will exert yourself to show, Sir, that we 
are not living under a free government so long 
as this monstrous abuse is hovering over the 
heads of our families, ready to burst every ten 
years and scatter ruin in its path, I shall 
not regret having poured my complaint into 
your friendly ear. Meanwhile, I can add no 
more, but remain your very disconsolate 
friend and subscriber. 

















